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JOHN HALL, D.D. 
as is nearly eleven years ago that John | 

Hall preached his first sermon in the | 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New 
York, as the pastor of its large and influ- 
ential congregation; and the favorable 
impression which he then made _ has 


been strengthened with each succeeding 
year of his continuance in that relation. 
The visitor to the Fifth Avenue Church 
during service on Sunday, will see a man 
of large and powerful frame, considerably 


| above average in height, and with shoul- 
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ders broad and stooping. His hair is 
thin, originally light in color; it is now 
plentifully sprinkled with gray, and his 
eyes are clear and keen, imparting a 
lively and pleasing expression to the 
strongly-marked outlines of the face. 
From the portrait of this gentleman 
we make the following inferences: that 
he is large and deep in the chest, broad 
in the shoulders, has abundant vital- 
ity,a plenty of bone and strength, and 
the basis of avery strong character for 
health and harmonious manifestation. 
With such a body he should not be nerv- 
ous, excitable, or erratic, but calm, strong, 
steady, and earnest. He should carry 
himself with steady strength through the 
difficulties and labors of life and come 
out victorious. The reader will observe 
that the face is uncommonly large ; it is 
broad outward from the nose, particu- 
larly at the cheek bone, which is in har- 


mony with the great chest, and extra- 


ordinary breathing power. Outward 
from the mouth, also, there is breadth 
and fullness and strength to the lower jaw 
and chin, and these would indicate excel- 
lence of the digestive and circulatory 
systems; the vital elements, as they are 
called. The largeness of the face ren- 
ders the appearance of the head rela- 





tively small, yet the head is large. Where 
the face is small and thin the head ap- 
pears pyriform, and strikes the observer | 
as more largely developed in brain than 
is the case where the face is relatively so | 
large. We could mention. perhaps a 
dozen public men with enormous weight 
of face and neck who pass for having 
small crania, whereas the head is really 
larger than many whose face is too small 
for the size of the cranium. 

With this royal health, this deep-toned 
vitality, there ought to be uncommon 
mental vitality, richness of thought and 


earnestness of feeling: Some human be- 
ings are like some birds: they can do 
nothing except on the wing. Other 
human beings are like other birds, whose 
home is on the earth, but who can fly 
on the approach of danger. Our subject 
is more like the latter than the former. 
He has sympathy with daily life, with 
common things, and common people; 
is not dainty, distant, critical, or mincing 
in his mode of thought and social life. 

He is inclined intellectually to the 
sphere of facts, and whenever he soars 
to the realm of philosophy and logic, he 
will always be found to have solid facts 
for his foundation; and when the tower 
rises high it may be known that he has 
an immense amount of fact in the base 
of the structure. He would do well asa 
scholar in natural history, as nothing 
escapes his attention in the world of mat- 
ter. He would enjoy mineralogy, geolo- 
gy, chemistry, natural philosophy, ento- 
mology, and as a writer he would excel 
in biography. 

He has a systematic cast of thought ; 
he builds afi argument tier on tier, as 
he would build a wall, with a solid 
foundation. 

His memory of places and historic 
events is excellent, and his Language 
being large, he is able to explain and ex- 
pound his ideas. We who write this de- 
lineation have never heard him preach 
and not even read asermon of his, but we 
judge that his style is clear, simple, well 
imbued with facts, full of sharp analyses 
and clean-cut inferences, until a common- 
sense and logical conclusion is reached, 
and when that is done the course that 
he has led his hearer is so open and 


| : 
| natural that it seems to have been an 


easy ascent; it is not mystical and theo- 
retical and speculative. 
He has natural constructive talent, 
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and, like the late Dr. Chalmers, in weav- 


ing his agument, its parts revolve upon 
each other with the smoothness of well- 
constructed machinery. He will be 
likely to make illustrations from mechan- 
ical sources, and especially to make an 
argument that will seem clear and con- 
clusive, pointed, yet smooth; in that 
way, Order and Constructiveness, large 
Perception and Comparison, may be 
used, even in the pulpit. 

His Veneration being strong, gives him 
a grasp on subjects of a sublime and 
sacred character. He is firm, steadfast, 
thorough, and executive, which makes 
him strong in his purpose and efforts, 
and he will move in such a way as to in- 
spire the observer with the idea that he is 
master of himself, of his subject, and his 
situation. He knows how to come clear 
down to the commonest thinker, and 
talk in a way that will enlighten him, 
and when he reaches the domain of cult- 
ure his excellent memory and scholarly 
talent will be manifest in the sharpness 
of his analysis, the fullness of his illus- 
tration, and the vigor of his logic. 

His Language enables him to say any- 
thing he wishes to say, and that in the 
We do not see in him the 
tendency to a florid style, or the tend- 
ency to dwell in the realm of romance. 


best manner. 


in the .domain of fact 
and logic, rather than in the realm of 


He moves 


fancy. A congregation trained under such 
a teacher will generally know what they 
believe, and why they believe it; they 
will not be drifted away on the current 
of every new fancy or fanaticism, but 
will be well grounded in their belief. 


JoHN HALL is of Irish birth; he first 
saw the light in the County of Armagh, 
July 31st, 1829, and is, therefore, but fifty 
years of age, and in the full tide of his 





intellectual vigor. His ancestry is Scotch ; 
his forefathers having emigrated from 
Scotland to the north of Ireland in one 
of those colony movements which gave 
a Protestant character to the province of 
Ulster. The house in which he was 
born had been occupied by his family for 
six successive generations. At thirteen 
years of age he was entered at Belfast 
College; passed through the course suc- 
cessfully; studied for the ministry, and 
at twenty began his career as a preacher 
of the gospel of Christianity. He de- 
voted himself at first to missionary serv- 
ice in the west of Ireland; but in the 
year 1852 he accepted a pastorate in his 
native county. His abilities soon won 
respect, and six years later he was found 
in charge of the church of Mary’s Abbey, 
then an important parish in the city of 
Dublin, and now known as Rutland 
Square. Here his strong and growing 
mind found scope for the exercise of its 
faculties, and his reputation soon ex- 
tended beyond the borders of his island 
home. He was appointed Commissioner 
of Education for Ireland by the Queen, 
and performed the duties of the position 
without pecuniary compensation until he 
left Dublin for the United States. He 
labored in that relation to secure to his 
countrymen an unsectarian education and 
literature. 

In 1867 he was selected to perform the 
duties of a delegate from the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in 
Ireland to the Presbyterian Churches in 
the United States, and during his visit 
made the strong impression which led to 
his acceptance of the pulpit of the Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church. His suc- 
cess is evident in the fact that in a com- 
paratively short time after his settlement 
the congregation had so increased that 
the old edifice could not accommodate 
the audiences which waited on the Sun- 
day ministrations, and it was determined 
to provide for this quite unexpected tide 
of prosperity by building a new one. 
This was done, and the handsome struct- 
ure in brown-stone on the corner of Fifth 
Avenue and Fifty-fifth Street, which cost 
more than half a million dollars, is now 
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aconspicuous mark of his energy as a 
clergyman, and of the esteem in which 
he is held by what is probably the most 
influential Presbyterian society in New 
York. The audience numbers between 
two and three thousand usually, on Sun- 
day, an indication in itself of the strong 
public appreciation of the big, earnest, 
large-souled, clear-speaking Irishman. 

Dr. Hall has not the fluent rhetoric of 
a Beecher, nor the impetuous eloquence 
of a Chapin, nor yet the nice zsthetic 
culture of a Storrs, but he has a certain 
strength, coupled with simplicity; a clear 
grasp of the subject, and a close, intelli- 
gent comprehension of what human 
nature needs in the way of admonition 
and illustration. He speaks from the 
heart to the heart, and aims but to con- 
vince the reason by argument, whose di- 
rectness is one of its most conspicuous 
features. Sophistry, turns or twists of 
definition, are entirely foreign to his lan- 
guage. A careful observer of the Ameri- 
can pulpit has written of him: 

“When the sermon is done you will 
look back and wonder wherein the power 
of the preacher lay, for you will be able 
to recall no brilliant figures of rhetoric, 
nor wild fliglts of oratory; but the ser- 
mon will be stamped upon your mind, 
You will remember some very simple 
illustration which may seem childish, 
and may provoke a smile now, but you 
remember that it had no such effect when 
spoken—there was no time for smiling 
then. The whole discourse has been 
very simple, very plain, very practical.” 

The same writer confirms our impres- 
sion that one important cause of Dr. 
Hall’s success is his thorough belief in 
his Christian mission and duty. His ser- 
mons are not delivered for effect; he 
prepares no interesting essay on ethics 
for the delectation of his congregation ; 
and he never trifles. He is the opposite 
of what is called a “ fashionable preacher.” 
One can not study him long in the pulpit 
without concluding that he has little re- 
gard for his personal elevation in the 
sight of the public, and that his aim is to 
declare the faith and purpose of the 
scheme of Christianity. In his prepara- 





tion for the work of Sunday he is very 
thorough. He is not gifted with genius, 
unless it be the genius of work. This is 
shown in the writing of his sermons, 
which are usually begun early in the 
week and finished before Saturday night. 
He is called an extemporaneous preacher, 
but not with his own sanction. He 
writes out with much care and fullness 
what he intends to deliver, and may on 
Sunday morning read it thoughtfully for 
the last time, and then enter the pulpit 
without a scrap of paper. This method 
of preparation has, in the course of years, 
given him a habit of thinking with ex- 
actness, and of speaking with a ready 
clearness, which few extemporaneous 
orators possess. 

The following, taken from a sermon or 
address delivered a few years since, illus- 
trates his manner; and its matter is as 
fresh now with reference to debated ques- 
tions in religion and science, as it was at 
the time of its utterance. We think, 
however, that Mr. Huxley has somewhat 
modified his attitude toward the Church, 
and is less defiant : 

“If a good lawyer had cross-examined 
the witnesses against Christ, the charge 
of blasphemy could not have been sus- 
tained. The prosecution showed a strong 
animus; the points made against Him 
were frivolous; and if the evidence had 
all been true, it was not incompatible 
with His innocence. Likewise the pres- 
ent hostility to Christianity shows an 
animus. Professor Huxley teaches con- 
tempt and hatred of the Bible, and his 
animosity springs ‘naturally out of his 
position. He starts out in his theory 
with an assumption, the sustaining of 
which necessitates opposition to the 
Word of God. Mr. Huxley and his kind 
must therefore be antagonistic. The Bible 
assumes that mind and matter are essen- 
tially separate; and if this be true, the 
Huxley men must go down. If Christ’s 
claims stand, they must fall. 

“ The recent attacks on Christianity take 
the form of questioning the truth of the 
Bible. There has of late been no attack 
on Christ. On the contrary, good words. 
are often spoken of Him by unbelievers, 
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for the blamelessness of His life and the 
purity of His teachings. Also, the Bible 
pronounces directly on most moral ques- 
tions, and as to that there is no criticism. 
The attack is on Genesis. The record of 
facts before the creation of man is but a 
small portion of Bible truth, yet upon 
that the current opposition is centered. 
We have competent geographic explorers, 
and their examinations in the Holy Land 
sustain the Bible. The antiquarians have 
been industrious and generally fair in- 
vestigators, and their work brings corrob- 
oration of the Bible. The historians 
learn from the Bible instead of confound- 
ing it. The ethnologists’ studies result 
in nothing not in harmony with the 
Bible. All the delving among ruins 
brings forth corroboration, and not op- 
position. Thus we see that only against 
the Mosaic account of creation is the 
assault made. 

“Scientific opponents of Christianity do 
not agree among themselves. The hos- 
tility of the eighteenth century is not 
like that of the nineteenth. The criti- 
cism of only a few years ago is not cur- 
rent now. Darwin claimed a demonstra- 
tion, but Huxley says that Darwin’s 
theory is not positively proved. Huxley 
asserts that man is an automaton, yet 
talks of man’s duties. An automaton 
with duties! When we are tempted to 
make an escape for our consciences, let 





us think of this conflict among the op- 





position. They are false witnesses, be- 
cause they do not agree among them- 
selves. 

“The facts adduced by these men are 
susceptible of being construed in har- 
mony with the Bible. It is painful for 
Christians to stand in opposition to pub- 
lic-spirited men, but when the gauge is 
thrown down it is a comfort to know that 
the arms of the assailants are not dan- 
gerous. ‘The constancy of nature,’ for 
example, is one of their favorite phrases. 
That is no discovery of modern science, 
but a fundamental principle of the Word 
of God. Miracles are a proof of ‘the 
constancy of nature,’ because for their 
performance they require Divine inter- 
position with the natural course of things. 
The creation of the world in six days is 
questioned; but there is nothing in the 
Bible account that can not be harmonized 
with all the demonstrations of science. 
Spontaneous creation was a theory largely 
maintained, but Mr. Huxley repudiates it ; 
and when there is more definite knowl- 
edge, and less animus, all these argu- 
ments will turn forthe truth. As in the 
trial of Jesus, the animus is strong, the 
array of facts is partial, and the wit- 
nesses do not agree. The assault upon a 
single point negatively proves the truth 
of all the rest. Do not reject Jesus. The 
Jews by doing so came to destruction. 
Do not be deterred from making your 
peace with Him.” 





_ 


A NEW LYCEUM. 


_ among the memories of 
the past, are the debating schools 
of our early days. There callow youths 
measured mental weapons with each 
other as they framed ponderous Reso- | 
lutions affirming, perchance, what no one | 
believed, merely to secure the opportu- | 
nity of disproving the assertion ; making | 
“Points of Order” and maintaining the | 
claims of the “Affirmative” or of the | 
“Negative” with as much zest as if they 

were tilting at a tournament. 
And then the delicious air of mystery; 
the dignity of holding office; the charm- | 


ing advantages of private meetings to 
shield them from the outside spectators 
who might detect the shallowness of 
their arguments; and the ¢éclat of a 
“‘ public” where parents and sisters could 
witness their intellectual gymnastics, and 
applaud their improvement. 

What has become of these old gymna- 
sia; or, why have they been discontin- 
ued? Have they been profitably replaced 
by the billiard-room, the club-room, the 
rowing-match, the skating rink, or the 
military parade of these modern days? 
Fashions will change, we suppose; but 
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why should we permit the rage for 
muscular development to quite replace 
mental gymnastics? Should not the 
training under teachers, of which we 
have an abundance, be supplemented by 
voluntary exercises in which the contest- 
ants shall try what they have to depend 
upon for themselves before entering the 
battle of life? 

We could bring many instances to show 
that this kind of preliminary skirmishing 
has often proved of great practical benefit 
to the individual. Many a youth who 
had read history only just enough to lo- 
cate principal events and characters, has 
made his first real studies when appointed 
to lead in a debate on, “ Resolved, That 
Bonaparte was a greater General than | 
Washington ;” and the moral stamina of 
many whose first adherence brought vic- 
tory to their country’s flag during the late 
civil war, was built up by similar compari- 
sons of war with slavery, or of slavery 
with intemperance. 

We also know of cases where proofs of 
the value of this sort of mental discipline 
can be demonstrated on a large scale. | 
There is, for example, on the eastern end | 
of Long Island, a somewhat isolated com- 
munity which fifty years since was noted | 
mostly for its poverty and its drunken- | 
ness, if we are to credit those among | 
them who now compare the past with | 
the present. It so happened in the good | 
Providence of God, that their minds were 
aroused to serious inquiry as to the nat- | 
ure and the effects of the drink they were | 
taking so freely, and its influence upon | 
their moral and religious character, as | 
well as its relation to the losses they | 
were sustaining in an economic point of 
view. Some of them began to meet to- 
gether to talk these matter over, and to 
ascertain the facts and their bearings. 
From the first, these meetings were open 
to all who wished td attend, and all were 
free to participate in the discussions, tem- 
perance topics being uppermost. Gradu- | 


ally, the meetings came to be conducted | 
like a debating school, following the then | 
prevalent custom, and young people were | 
encouraged to become officers, in order | 


to give them practice and mental train- | 











ing; the older ones, however, still con- 
tinued to attend and participate, and at 
last these meetings became an element 
of power which they could not afford to 
neglect. The spirit of investigation there 
fostered, extended to all their public in- 
terests; and since they found intemper- 
ance to be their greatest and most insidi- 
ous enemy, their principal efforts were 
directed against that, and the meetings 
came to be called “ The Saturday Night 
Temperance Meetings.” 

The results are simply marvelous. 
Instead of being a poor community of 
drunken fishermen, they are now a com- 
munity of ship-owners, and about every 


| second man you meet bears the title 


of “Captain.” Their crews are shipped 
from less fortunate localities. Their 
young men, instead of playing billiards 
and sowing wild oats, frequently, by the 
time they come of age, have from $1,000 
to $5,000 invested in different vessels, this 
being their favorite mode of insurance. 
But they have very few disasters, only 
one shipwreck having occurred during 
the first thirty years of the existence of 
their shipping, doubtless because it is of- 
ficered by total abstainers. The number 
who have enttred the learned professions 
is far above the average in other commu- 
nities. You find some one or more of 
them, ministers, lawyers, doctors in al- 
most every town in Long Island. The 
post-office in this place, which serves a 
population of about seven hundred, de- 
livers a larger proportion of postal matter 
than any other in the Empire State. This 
desirable condition of things, of which I 
have given but a hasty and imperfect 
outline, was brought about mostly by the 
effective manner in which topics of gen- 
eral interest, and especially temperarfce 
topics, were handled in this well-con- 
ducted debating school. 

I am not, however, intending to sug- 
gest the general adoption of the old-style 
debating school. I have given details of 
this, which was somewhat unique, to 
illustrate what elements of power are 
wrapped up in the candid public exam- 
ination and discussion of live questions. 
Indeed, I have one very serious accusa- 
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tion to bring against the usual style of 
resolution and debate, in that it involves 
the practice of arguing for argument’s 
sake. To many of the resolutions one of 
the two sides is morally right, and the 
other morally wrong; and it frequently 
happens that some one espouses the side 
of wrong for the sake of showing his skill 
in argument, considering his skill all the 
greater if he can make the worse appear 
the better side. In trying to accomplish 
this he often says “I believe,” when he 
does not believe; “it seems to me,” 
when it does not seem to him. He tries 
to make seem true to others what he 
knows is not true, until he half convinces 
himself; and he puts himself in false 
positions which he is often called upon 
afterward to defend, until he hardly 
knows what he does believe; in short, 
without intending to do so, he tells false- 
hoods, and makes others believe them in 
order merely to show his skill in argu- 
ment. 

Such mental acrobatics (if I may coin 


a word) do not tend to bring out the 
truth, nor to strengthen the mind; they 
rather tend to develop skepticism in the 
hearer and in the speaker; they place 
triumph above truth, and sophistry above 


reason. They confuse rather than clear 
the intellect. They prepare lawyers to 
justify themselves in clearing the guilty, 
and in placing their own success above 
the well-being of society. Hence, too, 
we hear people say unblushingly, “I was 
just arguing for argument’s sake,” or “to 
draw you out,” which insincerity we have 
a right to resent. This serious allegation 
against the old debating school does not 
apply to all cases. The greater the de- 
sire to seek the truth for its own sake, 
the less would be these evils, and this 
was a prevailing element in the case 
above detailed. Still the abuse is easy 
and common, and we can not but believe 
that it had something to do with the de- 
cline of that institution in general public 
favor; but we do not consider that ele- 
ment an essential ingredient. Let us see 
how the good can be retained and the 
evil dismissed. 

If the search after truth be made the 
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ruling motive, the question could be dif- 
ferently framed and differently treated, 
with no abatement of interest ; but with 
the added ability to see the truth, which 
is always an element of power. Suppose, 
as an illustration, we take up the possible 
treatment of some temperance questions, 
for example : “ How does the Use of Al- 
coholic Liquors Impoverish a Commu- 
nity?” A leader and a second, perhaps, 
also a third and fourth debater should 
have been appointed at a previous meet- 
ing, and after these have spoken, others 
may have an opportunity. It should be the 
aim of the leader to make his statements 
so clear and so comprehensive as to leave 
as little as possible to be said by those 
who follow, while the latter must use 
their best efforts to add something of 
importance, or to detect some error in 
the leader’s statements or arguments, 
the audience to decide by ballot who 
has made the best argument, if it be 
necessary to do anything more than to 
leave it to the spontaneous judgment of 
theaudience. Another method would be 
to require the leader to have at least the 
outline of his argument in writing, with 
the statements numbered; and this, ora 
duplicate of it, being placed in the lead- 
er’s hand, the latter may, in summing up, 
decide which have been established and 
which have been lost. In any case, the 
credit each one receives should depend 
upon the truth he may develop, and not 
on the sophistry of his arguments. This 
places the truth in the exalted position 
to which it has a right, and both par- 
ticipators and audience would feel very 
much more certain of understanding the 
subject under discussion than they would 
under the old method, 

The range of profitable discussion 
would also be greatly extended by the 
adoption of this method, as will be 
shown by the suggestion of a few sub- 
jects, such as—“ What is the Origin of 
Alcohol?” “Is there Alcohol in Cider?” 
“What is the Process of Manufactur- 
ing Beer?” “Is Alcohol a Poison?” 
“What is the Average Mortality result- 
ing from the use of Alcoholic Diinks?” 
“What does the Drink in our Drinking 
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Communities Cost those who do not 
Drink?” “What are the True Relations 
of Temperance and Christianity?” In 
fact, it is principally for the benefit of the 
temperance work that we would suggest 
the revival of the lyceum with this im- 
provement, and it might appropriately be 
called “The Temperance Lyceum.” 

We are already having a very success- 
ful movement in the direction of temper- 
ance schools (weekly), planned after the 
general model of the Sunday-school, in- 
cluding primary classes and advanced 
classes with text-books suited to all 
grades. The children and teachers take 
hold of this eagerly, and manifest much 
enthusiasm in the studies there prose- 
cuted. Indeed, it is the natural element 
of children to study and learn, and these 
schools are likely to be not only more 
profitable, but more permanent than the 
juvenile “Societies” of different sorts, 
which have not the educational element 
for a leading feature. 

But we can not expect our young peo- 
ple to take them up very largely unless 
they enter as teachers. There is at pres- 
ent abroad in the community, too much 
of the notion that anything of the “ Band 
of Hope” sort is for the infant-class 
grade. We hope they will outgrow this 
in time, and come into the temperance 
school very much as they now come into 
the Sunday-school. But this must be 
looked for more in the next generation 
of children. Those already grown up 
can not largely be reached by this insti- 
tution; but they might enter a temper- 
ance lyceum with Some enthusiasm, if 
they understood how practicable and en- 
joyable it might be made. Such a tem- 
perance lyceum as we have been describ- 
ing would just meet their wants. 

There are now, as never before, books 
which can be made available for thorough 
investigation of these topics in a very sat- 
isfactory manner, among which we may 
mention Dr. Richardson’s “Temperance 
Lesson Book,” recently published in this 
country; “The Juvenile Temperance 
Manual,” also published within the last 
year; Dr. Story’s powerfully written 


very popular style, and Brown’s “ Physi- 
ology,” which contains four chapters on 
brain poisons; just what we hope to see 
yet in all our school physiologies. A 
knowledge of these would help systema- 
tize and utilize the various items of infor- 
mation afloat in the papers and other 
temperance literature. Indeed, we can 
not now think of any popular move- 
ment which would more promptly induce 
a study of the very valuable additions 
which have been made to temperance 
literature within a few years, and give 
people an understanding of the true nat- 
ure and effects of alcoholic drinks, as 
they must understand them before they 
will fight them effectively. 

Once commenced, there is very little 
doubt that such lyceums would be kept 
up. The boys and girls who graduate 
from the temperance schools now get- 
ting under prosperous headway, will 
start such debating schools if not al- 
ready started, and they will be well pre- 
pared to sustain them too. We believe, 
however, that many of our young people 
of the age “ now left out in the cold” by 
our temperance societies, will take this 
matter into consideration, canvass their 
several localities, and be ready, when 
longer evenings come, to occupy some of 
them weekly with a “Temperance Ly- 
ceum.” JULIA COLMAN. 


Sand = 


SELFIsHNESs.—When selfishness creeps into 
the bosom it is more terrible than white weed or 
the Canada thistle ona farm. There is no root- 
ing it out. You may preach and pray, talk and 
scold, but the selfish man will not hear you ; he 
feels poor, and gaunt poverty stares him in the 
face—years ahead, perhaps, when he will be in 
the dust. 

We are confident, if mankind would cultivate 
benevolent feelings, they would be doubly bless- 
ed in this life, and make thousands around them 
happy: Men who live to do good—who are kind 
and benevolent in their feelings—are always re- 
membered with affection when they are dead. 
Who does not revere the name of Howard ? 
Wherever the — language is spoken, his 
name is heard and his memory cherished. We 
might mention the name of Homer, the gentle- 
man who died in Boston some thirty or forty 
years ago. The poor, the aged, und the infirm 
shed tears when thcy heard of his death. A 
thousand instances of his benevolence could be 
related ; but they are written in warm hearts on 
earth und treasured in the archives of heaven. 
If you wish to be happy, and to be affection- 
ately remembered, we pray you to cultivate 
ispositions.—D. C. 
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BRAIN AND MIND. 
CHAPTER XVII. 


PHRENOLOGY IN GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Wik the lapse of time, the efforts 

of those who have made Phre- 
nology their vocation, and by tongue 
and pen taught its principles, have 
succeeded in imbuing the thought of 
the present with many of its practical 
truths. When George Combe, more 
than fifty years ago, fearlessly published 
to the world his “Constitution of Man,” 
and explained in terms of limpid clear- 
ness, the influence of organization upon 
human conduct, the religious communi- 
ty drew back in amazement and taunted 
the great author with impiety and pre- 
sumption, and heaped derision upon all 
who approved his opinions. But now, 
those very opinions are, for the most 
part, accepted wherever the sun of sci- 
ence illumines the land. The medicist, 
the economist, the public teacher, the 


pastor, all who add liberal learning to | 


intelligence, agree in the belief that 


qualitics of mind and peculiarities of | 


body are transmitted from parent to 


child; that “the tree is known by its | 
fruit,” and that grapes can not be gath- | 
| each passenger, in the facial angle, in 


ered from thorns, or figs from thistles. 


These simple deductions from the com- | 


mon phenomena of human life, asserted 
by the early phrenologists, raised cries 


of “materialism!” “fatalism!” “ infi- | 
delity!” and even now, the same cries | 
are reiterated by some inconsiderate 

'neer, or a chemical discovery from that 
| jobber. 


persons, and furnish serious obstacles to 
the labors of many a devoted humani- 
tarian. 


he said to an assembly in Boston, 
Mass., shortly before his memorable 


death in that city: “I do not want | 


you to believe what I propose to you; 


I only want you to hear what I have to | 





To the objector of to-day, we | 
would address language similar to that | 
of Spurzheim when, on one occasion, | 
| to son for a hundred years.” t 


say; and then go into the world and 
see, and judge for yourselves whether 
it be true. If you do not find it true 
to nature, have done with Phrenology; 
but if it be true, you can not learn it 
one minute too soon.”* 

No matter what the department of 
literature, phrenological truth now per- 
vades it, and is essential to its practical 
appositeness where it concerns educa- 
tion and moral reform. The reader 
who is familiar with the writings of our 
most eminent essayist, Emerson, will 
recall many passages in which doctrine 
is introduced like that enunciated in 
this book. For instance, “ People seem 
sheathed in their tough organization. 
Ask Spurzheim; ask the doctors; ask 
Quetelet, if temperaments decide noth- 
ing? or if there be anything they do 

How shall a man 
escape from his ancestors, or draw off 
from his veins the black drop which 
he drew from his father’s or his moth- 
er’s life? At the corner of 
the street you read the possibility of 


the complexion, ig the depth of his eye. 
His parentage determines it. Men are 
what their mothers made them. You 
may as well ask a loom which weaves 
huckabuck, why it does not make cash- 
mere, as expect poetry from this engi- 


Ask the digger in the ditch to 
explain Newton’s laws; the fine organs 
of his brain have been pinched by over- 
work and squalid poverty, from father 


Mr. Alexander Bain has devoted a 


“* Biography of Spurzheim.”” By Nahum Capen, 
3 


~D., p. 147. Ed, 183 


+ The Conduct of Life—Fate.” 
Emerson. 


By Ralph Waldo 
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volume to the consideration of Phre- 
nology—and he discusses it as a meta- 
physician—as a rationalist, not as an 
observer of the actual phenomena of 
mental action; not as a recorder of 
objective data—yet he finds much to 
approve in the phrenological system, 
and is at least willing to admit its claim 
to be “a science of character.”"* Asa 
metaphysician, he finds occasion here 
and there to criticise the Phrenology 
of Mr. Combe, in his ascription of cer- 
tain properties, or modes of activity to 
a faculty or organ, and often it seems 
to us he merely adopts the method of 
old philosophers who differ so much in 
their definitions and reasoning, and 
formulates opinions which appear to be 
founded chiefly upon his own mental 
introspection. 

Our intention in this concluding part 
of our treatise is to show by a few ex- 
amples how very common the use of the 
terms and philosophy of Phrenology 
has become in the writings and say- 
ings of those who supply our reading 
matter. Just as the books and publi- 
cations of Greece, two thousand years 
ago, when letters reflected the high 
culture of her people, contained fre- 
quent allusions to the characteristics 
symbolized or indicated by face and 
form in man or woman; when artists, 
poets, and essayists illustrated the pre- 
vailing belief of the people in a science 
or system of physiognomy: so to-day, 
our best general literature abounds in 
interpretations of the appearance and 
conduct of men which are referable to 
standards whose demonstrations may 
be scarcely found outside of phrenolog- 
ical formulas. Many authors hesitate 
not to use the terms and #psissima 
verba of Phrenology; tut most are con- 
tented with drawing from the resources 


*#**On the Study of Character.” 
M. A., p. 24, et. seg. Ed. 1861. 


Alexander Bain, 





of its philosophy without repetition of 
its special technology. 

An eminent American thinker and 
clergyman, James Freeman Clarke, re- 
cently said in a lecture on Self-Knowl- 
edge: “I recommend the phrenolog- 
ical arrangement of human powers 
simply as a convenient one in self- 
study. If a man wishes to know what 
he is fit for, and capable of, this gives 
him a useful method of investigation. 
It divides, for example, all our powers 
into mental, moral, and passional; in- 
tellect, morals, and affections. To the 
intellectual region belong, first, the 
perceptive faculties, by which we take 
notice of outward objects; notice their 
size, form, weight, and color. Then 
the reasoning powers, by which we 
compare objects to see if they are alike 
or unlike, if they are cause and effect, 
if they are congruous or incongruous. 
Then there is the imagination, which 
makes a picture of the whole while ex- 
amining the parts. Then, again, come 
the moral qualities—sympathy, rever- 
ence, conscience, firmness. Then fol- 
low the passional and energetic powers» 
which supply movement and force, as 
self-reliance, the desire of approbation, 
the desire for home, the love of family 
and friends, the passion for battling 
with difficulties, the passion for destroy- 
ing evils, the passion for collecting prop- 
erty in all its forms, the desire of con- 
struction, which is the basis of all art. 
Now, this may be, or may not be, the best 
classification of human powers; but it is, 
at least, an exhaustive classification.” 

Another American divine whose elo- 
quence has long placed him among 
the few who occupy the front rank of 
American oratory, often imparts special 
vivicness to his illustrations by the 
employment of figures and metaphors 
derived from the philosophy of Phre- 
nology. In a discourse whose theme 
was “ The Higher Uses of Destructive- 
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ness,”* he reasoned after this manner: 
“Combativeness and Destructiveness 
are the architects, the engineers, the 
mechanics of human society. Men 
plow through the very rock-ribbed 
hills; and by their explosive powder 
they drive their way through mighty 
mountains, that a path may be made 
for commerce. They make new rivers 
where they please. They shut off the 
sea from its accustomed haunts. They 
pierce the heavens and the earth, They 
go here and there with saw and chisel 
and plane, changing the primitive form 
of nature to adapt them to the wants 
of human life and civilization. Thus 
they become men’s engines. They are 
the propelling forces of men of thought 
and enterprise. They are the power 
that lies behind men to enable them to 
execute. They are the bow by which, 


in the affairs of life, the arrow is made 


to fly swiftly to its mark. They do not 
die. They live on and on. There is 
thunder in the soul of every highly or- 
ganized man; but they have risen a 
step higher than the lowest sphere. 
“As society advances and its mate- 
rial wants in its higher estate are rel- 
atively supplied, Combativeness and 
Destructiveness, though they never 
cease, rise to yet higher functions. 
They lend themselves to the reason, to 
the will, to the affections, and to the moral 
sentiments. And here is a very subtle 
and transcendent fact to be observed. If 
you find a man without Combativeness 
and Destructiveness, then you find aman 
that is like grain which has not stiffness 
enough in the stem to enable it to stand 
up, and which will break and fall down 
and rot on the ground. A man must 
have Combativeness and Destructive- 
ness if he is going to have any back- 
bone. 


* Preached in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Dec. 29, 1878, by Henry Ward Beecher. 


That affection is of little value | 
which has no power to send it with | 





force. Love ought to fly like an arrow 
from a strong bow. It ought to speed 
like lightning. It ought to have intense 
power. Benevolence that has no ener- 
gizing principle under it, is moonshine 
in which nothing grows; but benevo- 
lence that works into philosophy, and 
defends the unprotected, and slays the 
malignant enemy, and carries blessings 
to the needy, and compels machinery to 
work for benevolent ends, and builds 
ships to circumnavigate the globe for 
the good of mankind, and tears down 
mischiefs, and overcomes the devil— 
that has substance in it. The benevo- 
lent man that cuts off the leg that is 
diseased, that would destroy the life 
of a fellow-man if it were not cut off, 
and who has the energy which enables 
him to destroy for the sake of saving—he 
is a truly benevolent man; but the sap- 
less man of benevolence, who faints 
when he sees a drop of blood—what 
use is he for a surgeon or anything 
else? You want to give a man a great 
deal of thunder if you are going to 
make much of him in the direction of 
benevolence. 

“The man, therefore, who has Com- 
bativeness and Destructiveness in him, 
and knows how to use them so that they 
shall give vigor and intensity to his af- 
fections, so that they shall make the 
will well-nigh omnipotent, so that they 
shall quicken the understanding, so 
that they shall propel the sentiments by 
which he, as an orator, affects his audi- 
ence, destroying error, driving away 
darkness, lighting up hope, and inspir- 
ing right purposes in them—that man 
has power to benefit his kind as no 
other man has.” 

We can not ask for a clearer exposi- 
tion in brief, of the action of the two 
faculties named in the mental life than 
this, and it points unmistakably to no 
merely superficial glancing at an author 
or two, but to deliberate study and 
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thought in connection with the system 
of which the terms used are a technical 
part. 

A brief survey of current scientific 
literature on the European side of the 
Atlantic, finds in the foreground other 
appropriate illustrations of the fact 
stated at the beginning of this chapter. 
In a lecture before his class, in the 
medical department of the University 
of Edinburgh, Professor Gairdner dis- 
cussed at some length the alleged phe- 
nomena of Spiritualism, and expressed 
certain personal convictions in such 
definite terms as these : 

“IT have never gone into this matter 
professionally, or even as a scientific 
man; but I have always, on the other 
hand, held that the duty of a physician 
toward these things was to have as little 
as possible to do with them. But still, 
in my career instances have come to my 
knowledge, and it was in consideration 
of all these, that I was led to attempt 
to formulate, a few nights ago, the state 
of my mind upon the subject by saying 
—and it is something like a distinct, 
and I think not an untrue, and unintel- 
ligible definition—that [ call the state 
of mind of people inclined to Spiritual- 
ism, @ diseased condition of the faculty of 
Wonder. 1 hold that the faculty of 
Wonder, or Reverence, if you will call 
it so, is an innate and necessary part of 
the human mind. Nay more, it is one 
of the most essential, one of the most 
beneficial of our endowments—that fac- 
ulty by which we grasp; by which we 
strive, to a certain extent, to compre- 
hend, and if we do not comprehend, to 
submit ourselves to, and even delight 
in, the unknown—by which we strive to 
apprehend that which we'can not com- 
prehend. You will easily see that the 
higher aspect of this faculty of Wonder 
is the basis of the whole of our religious 
aspirations. Therefore, it can not be 





that I mean to denounce it—to speak 
ill of it. But like all our other facul- 
ties, this part of our mental constitution 
is liable to abnormal action; in fact, to 
get into a state of disease. 

“What I said of this faveiny in is, that 
when it is rightly applied by a fairly 
healthy mind to the connection between 
the spiritual and the material world, it 
does, or should, find abundant oppor- 
tunity for its exercise within the realms 
of strict law. I do not mean here to 
touch or raise the question whether 
there are what are called miracles con- 
nected with the spiritual world any 
more than in the physical world. That 
is beside my argument. My argument 
at present is simply this, that within the 
realm of law, clearly understood as such, 
there is food for the faculty of Wonde1 
in all its aspirations, far more enduring, 
far greater, and far grander than any- 
thing that can be developed in the way 
of these communications of table-turn- 
ings, table-rappings, or anything of the 
kind.” * 

In France the multiple organization 
of the brain claims many advocates of 
eminence in physiological investigation. 
We have already had occasion to refer, 
with some particularity, to Prof. Char- 
cot, chief physician in La Salpetriere, 
Paris, whose views with regard to local- 
ized mental function, carry high author- 
ity. The name of Dr. Guetan de Lau- 
ney, too, has been mentioned elsewhere, 
but not with that emphasis which it 
deserves. He has given much attention 
to the study of the heads and intellect- 
ual character of different classes in the 
Paris population, and the data which he 
has obtained and published have ex- 
cited great interest in learned circles. 

* Fournal of Mental Science for April, 1379. London 
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Do something, ere thou do bequeath 

To worms thy flesh, to air thy breath ; 
Something that may, when thou art cold, 
Thaw frozen spirits when ’tis told ; 
Something that may the grave control, 
And show thou hadst a noble soul; 

Do something—to advance thy bliss 

Both in the other world and this ! 
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MONARCHS OR SUBJECTS. 


bY * dares we regard man as the 

highest type of animal, or sprung, 
fully endowed with kingly attributes, 
from the mighty “King of kings,” he 
seems to be fitted by his very nature to 
rule, to conquer. 

We speak exultantly of the progress of 
the last two or three centuries, with their 
wonderful discoveries and achievements. 
And yet, as far down the vista of time as 
the mind can reach, we behold monu- 
ments of man’s handiwork looming grand- 
ly out of the débrzs of years. 

Let the stupendous works of Egypt, 
the sublime architecture, the life-imbued 
canvas of the old world, the glorious songs 
of Homer and Virgil, testify to the truth 
of this. 

And if the Darwinian theory be true, 
he must be of a kingly blood who ceuld 
thus raise himself into the reasoning, 
thinking being needful to accomplish all | 
this. 





A little over two centuries ago, a wide, 
wide forest, and vast plains extended from 


ocean to ocean. Dusky forms flitted 
hither and thither like grim specters; 
and the mighty-rolling Mississippi re- 
flected the birch canoe of the savage as 
he floated with the tide, and re-echoed | 
only his hoarse guttural or wild death- 
song. 

A few years—the mighty arm of man 
his reached across the world of stormy | 
waters; wherever his magic footstep has 
fallen, there spring up in their stead the 
farm, the village, the city; and the voice 
of prayer and praise rises like the mists of 
morning to heaven. 

And while his giant arm has wielded this 
power, the brain has achieved still greater 
wonders. From shore to shore the elec- 
tric tide throbs with its intelligent pulsa- 
tions. Like a winged creature, he traverses 
the airy deep at his will. He plucks, as it 
were, the stars from the sky; and calling 
them by name, marks out their paths and 
even measures them, as they whirl in 
brilliant phalanx of worlds before him. 
He holds the waters in the “hollow of 








his hand;” and, bringing the fiery ele 
ment to aid him, chains them to inani- 
mate objects, and they become endowed 
with life. Like a king, the earth is but 
his footstool; and with eagle eye, he 
pierces the forest, the dimmest depths of 
space, and his invincible will brings 
earth, and air, and sky into subjection. 
A being seemingly omnipotent, invulner- 
able, eternal, he is who can thus achieve 
such miracles. Yet, like the hero of old, 
there is a vulnerable point in all this 
armor which encases these giant forces. 
Like the coral-builders, his works are his 
monuments, standing while the frail 
casket crumbles into dust. 

The years sweep swiftly by while these 
works are approaching completion, and 
men fade as the flowers. The higher the 
rock, the greater front it presents to the 
storm. The waves of time rise higher 
and higher, the years roll on, and soon 
the firm step grows tottering, the strong 
hand feeble, the piercing eye dim, and 
the energetic mind fails of its quick in- 


telligence. 
From out the dim dark future comes 
the tread of phantom feet. Everand anon 


| a faint warning cry is heard upon the air 
| like a foreteller of doom. And, in the 


stilly night, a ghostly form stands beside 


| us, and smites us with a cold white hand. 
| The morning comes, and, fast locked in 
| icy fetters, our hands are stilled and our 
| voices silent evermore. 


Ah! ‘tis the king of terrors; and we, 
like helpless slaves, crouch under his 
triumphal car as it moves relentlessly 
onward. 

A sad ending indeed for such an one. 
But look! Far off in the east arises a star. 
It glows and brightens with unearthly ra- 
diance as it comes softly nearer. A still 
small voice breaks upon the listening 
silence: “It is I.” 

A form of wondrous beauty comes from 
out the radiant glow, and, stooping over 
the fettered, inanimate clay, and open- 
ing the prison doors, bids the lifelong 
prisoner arise. 

Clad in armor of wondrous brightness, 
the newly-freed mind wings its way un- 
scathed past fire, and flood, and thunder- 
bolt—past world and star—far beyond 
time, into infinity itself; an heir to a 
throne eternal. MRS. E. R. BARLOW. 
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YOUTHFUL TRAINING IN CRIME. 


Bane: following reflections, which are 
taken from the Philadelphia 77mes, 
are well worth pondering, as they in- 
dicate in very clear terms the tendency 
of our school systems to ignore practical 
methods. ° 

Illiteracy, in the strict sense in which 
statisticians use the word, does have an 
obvious relation tocrime. A person who 
can neither read nor write begins the 
battle of life at a disadvantage. His 
opportunities of earning an honest living 
are limited, and he naturally tends to 
idleness, the parent of crime. Moreover, 
he is shut off from many of the help- 
ing and elevating influences which his 
fellow-men enjoy, and thus they push 
beyond him and leave him more hope- 
lessly in the dark. Naturally, therefore, 
the army of common criminals is largely 
recruited from the ranks of the illiterate. 
Of 478 convicts admitted to the Eastern 
Penitentiary last year, 195 were almost 
wholly untaught, 79 of these being abso- 
lutely illiterate. If we compare these 
figures with the percentage of illiterate 
persons in the entire population, we shall 
find that the proportion is a very large 
one. 

It is this obvious relation of illiteracy 
with crime that has called our common 
schools into existence. Not for the sake 
of the individuals, but in the interest of 
the mass, the community undertakes to 
educate the individuals. It does not and 
should not undertake to make them pro- 
fessors and philosophers, or to give them 
all that is called a liberal education; it 
simply affords them an opportunity of 
acquiring so much rudimentary knowl- 
edge as will enable them to get on in life 
without a resort to crime, and to acquire 
for themselves more easily the general 
information which every citizen needs. 
If we attempt to go beyond this, the 
problem becomes indefinitely compli- 
cated. We are no longer dealing with 
the common wants of all the people, but 
with the separate interests, desires, and 





capabilities of the few, with interests, that 
is, which lie beyond the natural jurisdic- 
tion of the State. What we need to con- | 
sider, therefore, in connection with public 
education, is the kind of instruction | 
which will best meet the conditions of | 
public utility already named, which will, 
in other words, do most to diminish | 
crime, and to promote morality, industry, | 


and good citizenship. Here the prison 
statistics will be found instructive. 

Of the 478 convicts received into the 
Eastern Penitentiary last year, 108 had 
never been to school; but on the other 
hand, 371 had attended public schools, 
and their average age on leaving school 
was over 17 years, showing that their in- 
struction had not been confined to their 
childhood. The statistics of the prisoners 
from Philadelphia are even more dis- 
quieting, for of a total of 179, no less than 
139 had attended the public school, 17 
had attended private schools, and only 
13 are set down as never having been to 
school at all. It would be manifestly un- 
safe to conclude from these figures that 
our public schools exert no restraining 
influence upon crime, but they suggest 
very grave doubts as to whether the in- 
struction afforded by these schools meets 
as it should the essential conditions of 
their existence. 

And these doubts are deepened by some 
other statistics which we find in the same 
report. Of the 179 Philadelphia prison- 
ers referred to, though 135 had attended 
school, only 96 had ever learned a trade. 
Here is food for serious reflection. The 
occupation of every convict is carefully 
noted, and yet of this whole number, 
nearly one-half could claim no knowledge 
of, or connection with, any useful calling. 
Years ago, before there were such things 
as public schools, boys were bound out 
as apprentices to learn a trade. Nowa- 
days we teach them everything but how 
to earn an honest living, and it is small 
wonder that so many of them find their 
way to prison. Of 200 convicts received 
between the ages of 18 and 25, there were 
just nine who had served an apprentice- 
ship. All the others had been brought 
up in idleness, and left to ae up a trade 
as they could, and their schooling proved 
of little avail to keep them in honest ways. 

If those who are interested in public 
education will reflect upon these figures, 
we think they can reach but one con- 
clusion—that our school system needs to 
be developed, not upward, but downward, 
to be broadened at the base, but not at 
the top. We do not need to educate the 
minds of our children less, but we do 
need to educate their hands more. If 
instead of perplexing them with a mass 
of useless information, we should try to 
teach them some useful industry, then 
we should indeed be helping them to be- 
come good citizens, and our public schools 
would begin to fulfill the purpose of their 
existence. 





FURTHER STUDIES IN ENTOMOLOGY. 
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FURTHER STUDIES 


ROM time immemorial, men have 
been making scare-crows and placing 
them in their corn-fields to scare away 
their best friends, the birds, while armies 
of insect larve, too minute to be discov- 
ered by eyes less sharp than those of 
their natural enemies, ravaged undis- 
turbed among the roots of their growing 
vegetables. The more valuable the nat- 
ure of the crop, the more foés it seems to 
have among the insect tribes, whose taste 
would seem to be as discriminating as 
that of man, and in many cases their ap- 
petite for good things quite as keen. 
The cereals are the most valuable of all 
the crops which are raised by cultivation, 
and from the time the seed begins to ger- 
minate, until the golden grain is stored 
away in the granary, it is pursued by a 
succession of persecuting foes, each of 
which appears commissioned to injure 
some particular part of the plant. The 
slug (Limax aggrestis) and the wire- 
worm feed upon the newly-germinated 
seed. The latter is the larva of a beetle of 
the genus e/a¢er, and does great mischief. 
The wheat midge (cedonia triticz) de- 
stroys the flower. The Afpius granaria 
selects the floral envelope. The ear- 
cockle (Vitrio tritic?), within a fungus- 
like appendage, conceals an innumerable 
host of tiny thread-like larve which de- 
vour the growing plant. The saw-flies 





(charops glaboa) lay their eggs below the 
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first node, or knot, of the young plant, and 
as soon as it is hatched, the grub begins 
to feast upon the interior substance of the 
stem, which becomes white and dry, and 
soon breaks off entirely. Thus, every stage 
of growth seems to have its peculiar dan- 
ger. Before the true causes of these phe- 
nomena were known, such affections of the 
grain were called blight, and very gener- 
ally attributed to the state of the atmos- 
phere; and even now that the matter 
ought to be better understood, gross ig- 
norance with regard to the nature of the 
evil still prevails among those most inter- 
ested, and. old traditionary errors hold 
their own with persistent obstinacy, in 
spite of microscopes, and the whole range 
of the sciences arrayed against them. It 
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only remains for those who have eyes, to 
insist upon using them, and having gained 
a thorough knowledge of the foes to be 
met, to go about seeking wise means of 
defense. 
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It is eminently needful that those who 
wish to circumvent the ingenuity of in- 
sects, should know all about their habits 
and modes of life. We must not only be 
able indisputably to identify the zmago or 
perfect insect, but to recognize, and this 
is much more difficult, the larve, and the 
pupa, for the wonderful transformations 
of insects make it impossible to identify 
the young by any. resemblance to the 
parent. Indeed, naturalists are often 
puzzled, and farmers are seldom trained 
to habits of accurate observation. I give 
below one or two figures of the insects 
which are most troublesome among 
grain. 

The wheat-fly or midge (Cedonza triticz) 
is another of the great gnat family, and 
almost as destructive as the well-known 
Hessian fly. It is armed with a sharp 
saw, extending from the abdomen, with 
which it makes an incision in the calyx 
of the bud; so that when the egg is 
hatched, her infant progeny will find it- 


wer 


Wear Morn, Lapy Birp. 


self in the middle of the flower. Several 
will sometimes lay their eggs upon the 
same ear. The larve are yellow with 
sharp heads and truncated tail, and have 
a quick wriggling motion, soon recognized 
under a good magnifying glass; they go 
down into the earth and remain through 
the winter. They come out in great 
numbers in the evening and fly in little 
clouds near the earth. We have all seen 
them between us and the sunset, of a 
bright evening in July; they look very 
pretty and innocent, and we should never 
suspect them of destroying, as they do, 
thousands of dollars worth of grain. 

To make a smoke of old damp rubbish 
on which some dry sulphur has been 
thrown, is the best remedy for the gnats ; 
for the larvze, ashes and lime, plowed 
into the ground, are as effectual as any- 
thing. 

The 7inea Granella, or wheat moth, 





reserves its powers for the grain which 
has been cut and stored. It is a small, 
pale-buff worm, with a dark head. It 
gnaws holes in grain after grain, and 
spins little threads of silk wherever it 
goes, so that whenever a tangle of fine silky 
webs is seen among the grain, we may 
know that there is mischief brewing. It 
makes a cocoon about the size of a grain 
of wheat, of bits of wood, mingled with 
the silk, and does not burst its prison 
until the ensuing summer. It has much 
the appearance of the common clothes 
moth, to which it is closely allied. 

But it is not only grain that suffers 
from the depredations of insects; the 
commonest and most hardy vegetables 
are not safe from their attacks. The 
Melodontha vulgaris, generally called 
cockchafer, belongs to a family which 
have very strong mandibles, and the 
outer lobe of the maxille is strongly 
toothed. They are easily recognized 
among the beetles by the pointed projec- 
tion at the end of the abdomen. The 
cut at the head of this article gives a 
portrait of the full-grown insect, which is 
pretty well known to our people generally. 
These creatures seem made for destruc- 
tion ; the young grubs feed upon all kinds 
of roots, and the full-grown insect upon 
leaves of trees. The female deposits her 
eggs in the ground, and the grubs, as 
soon as born, commence feeding, and 
they continue to pursue this profitable 
employment, at the expense of every- 
thing within their reach for the space of 
three years, increasing so greatly in size 
that their skin seems likely to burst, so 
tightly is it stretched by the industrious 
exercise of their gastronomic powers. 

A single insect will, as has been proved 
by experiment, consume an incredible 
quantity of roots. They are not very 
dainty, but when they are tired of grass, 
they attack any succulent roots they can 
find, and if they get into the kitchen 
garden, make sad havoc among the 
young and tender vegetables. Potatoes 
are great favorites, and when they entera 
field of this vegetable, they destroy both 
roots and tubers. 
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We have next a figure of the grub well 
known to all farmers and gardeners, who 
are careful of their young plants. It is 
called in England the “ white worm,” and 
in America the “cut-worm.” When the 
stalks of the young growing corn, which 
has attained the height of two or three 
inches, are found lying flat on the ground, 
cut at the root, if diligent search be 
made early in the morning, before the | 


Tue CuroWoxm. 


sun is up, and while the herbage is 
drenched, indeed, the worms can gener- 
ally be found lying near the scene of their 
devastation. If one wishes to know 
where to look, let him watch Robin Red- 
breast where he alights upon the field. 
If you are a wise enough farmer to 
be on good terms with him, he will 
give you a nod with his wise little 
head and proceed to point out the 
ambush of the enemy with unfailing 
accuracy. A farmer who has not 
learned that the birds are among his 
most efficient helpers, has hardly 
commenced his education. Next to 
the robin, the crow and the black- 
bird are the most active destroyers 
of the cut-worm, and the quantity of 
corn that they consume should be 
considered as only fair wages for 
good service, for the voracious beetles of 
which the cut-worm is the grub, will de- 
stroy more vegetation in a single season 
than an army of crows or blackbirds will in 
many, for the birds prefer an animal diet, 
and will only add a few seeds, or a little 
fruit as a donne bouche. 

The amount of insects which are con- 
sumed by the denizens of a single rook- 
ery has been estimated at 468,000 tons. 








Yet I have been kept abundantly sup- 
plied with an abundance of the pretty 
shoulder-straps of blackbirds (which I 
used in making feather flowers) by my 
farming neighbors, from the wings of 
birds which they had shot in their corn- 
fields—a suicidal policy which they had 
learned from their fathers. 

Birds are almost their only hope; the 
grub being generally hid in the earth and 
by no means easily destroyed. When 
full-fed, the grub makes a cocoon of 
earth, and when it attains its perfect 
form, emerges to a new field of destruc- 
tion among the leaves of trees, often 
stripping whole districts of foliage, and 
leaving the trees as bare as in mid-winter. 

In Europe, entire crops have been de- 
stroyed by the larve. A naturalist with 
the organ of Hope largely developed, ex- 
presses the faith that it may yet be found 
to be of use to mankind, but we fear there 
are few that will be persuaded to regard 
it as anything but an unmitigated pest. 
All insects, however, are not to be re- 
garded as injurious; there are many 
which are not only of great benefit, but 


MicroGaster GLOMERATUS. 


absolutely indispensable to vegetation. 
Among these may be reckoned the lady- 
bird, which destroys millions of aphide 
and numerous insects which are parasitic 
upon others. Among the latter is the 
Microgaster glomeratus, an exceedingly 
small, but very useful insect to the farmer, 
since often on this tiny creature depends 
his winter supply of cabbage. It is a par- 
asite upon the cabbage caterpillar, and 
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annually destroys large numbers of that 
pest, fixing itself upon its body, and de- 
positing its eggs beneath the skin, where 
the grubs live upon its substance until 
the larve are full fed, when they pierce 
the skin, escape in great numbers, and 
leave it to die. The figure we give is 
greatly enlarged. When free, the larve 
begin to spin for themselves little co- 
coons of yellow silk, which may be often 
seen on the palings of fences adjoining 
the garden or field where they were 
hatched. It is bad policy to destroy 
them. 

I will add two other figures of destruc- 
tive insects. They are both weevils, and 
belong to a large family, all of whose 
members have a disagreeable reputation, 
and not certainly without reason. Farm- 
ers whose orchards are ill-kept, are apt to 
be visited by the apple weevil (see cut). 
The creature finds good hiding-places in 
any loose branches or rubbish which may 
lie about the roots of the tree during the 
winter. The egg is deposited in a hole in 
the calyx, for she uses her beak, as the 
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saw-fly does her saw, to make a fissure 
large enough to hold her eggs, and the 
little creature wakes to life curtained 
royally in crimson and gold, but his pal- 
ace is soon to be destroyed, for the life of 
the grub is fatal to the life of the flower. 
Exactly the same office is performed for 
the hazel-nut by the nut weevil (Ba/a- 
minus nucum), 

It will be seen from the preceding 
sketch of the methods of life of a very 
few destructive insects, what importance 
the subject assumes, and how inadequate 
will be all efforts that can be made by 
man to destroy them without calling in 
the aid of checks provided by nature to 
maintain the balance of power. 

The birds are the most effectual de- 





stroyers. It is said they detect the slight 
sound made by the strong mandibles of 
the cut-worm, as it severs the grass 
roots. At any rate, they go straight to 
their hiding. 

Next to the birds rank parasitic in- 
sects, and beside these natural agents, 
the aid of chemistry may be employed in 
applying further substances to the haunts 
of both insects and grubs. But beyond 
these the neatness of the farm, like that of 
the house, is a great security, as all litter 
and rubbish provide ambush for the ar- 
mies which the summer heats bring forth 
to forage upon garden and field. 
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THE FLAMINGO’S NEST. 


In search of a place to build her a nest, 
Walk’d out Lady Flamingo ; 

A duck saw her pass, near her nest in the grass, 
And made bold to propose, 
Underneath a wild rose, 

There would nothing disturb her, 
If she could sit low. 
Flamingo “‘ No,” replied, 

“T can not sit double, 
My legs ’mong the eggs 
Would cause me some trouble 
That a duck can not know.”’ 


Returniag to feed, Flamma spied little Grebe 
On her nest floating out, 
Which she paddles about, 
Who offered to show 
All she happen’d to know; 
How thé reeds should be laid, 
And a nest neatly made 
That would float like a boat. 
Flamingo replied, ‘* To you, little Grebe, 
Such a nest may belong ; 
But for me—why, my legs are too long, 
For though I can straddle, 
I never can paddle.”’ 


From —_ of her own, 


To Duck and Grebe quite unknown, 
Flamma built her a nest 
In a way she liked best ; 
A mud and clay throne, 
With a place for the eggs, 
Just the height of her legs, 
Where she sitteth astride, 
Out of reach of the tide, 
With her wings glossy black, 
Folded o’er her red back 


So here ends my ditty, 
Flamma, ’s wise as she’s pretty 
Not to mimic a neighbor, 
And thus lose her labor, 
But to suit her own legs, 
To a nest for her eggs. 
E. G. D. POWELL, 
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8 lee great Daniel Webster was once 

asked the secret of his wonderful 
power, in carrying everything before him, 
as an orator. 

He replied that whatever of success he 
had been able to achieve as a speaker, 
was due to the fact that he tried to choose 
plain words of Saxon origin. 

In contrast with this we may repeat the 
story of the good brother who visited a 
Sunday-school by request to make an ad- 
dress. He commenced by saying: 

“My young friends, I shall endeavor, 
in the brief period allotted me, to give 
you a condensed summary of the princi- 
pal evidences of Christianity.” 

The superintendent, sitting behind, 
spoke to him, when the speaker resumed. 

“My good brother, your excellent 
superintendent, suggests to me that, per- 
adventure, some of you may not compre- 
hend the signification of the word ‘sum- 
mary.’ The word ‘summary,’ my young 
friends, means a digest, a synopsis, a com- 
pendium.” 

The following quotation from Rev. 
Robert Collyer shows a sharp contrast 
with the folly of using long words : 

This world is a great school-house, in 
which through life we all teach, and we 
all learn. Here we must study to find 
out what is good and what is bad, and 
what is true and what is false, and thus 
get ready to act in some other sphere. 
What we are at the end of this life we 
shall be when the next begins. We must 
spare no pains, then, when we teach 
others or ourselves. We must take care 
that we think and speak in a wayso clear 
that we do not cheat ourselves, or mis- 
lead others. We must put our thoughts 
into words, and get in a way of using these 
in thought with the same care we use 
when we speak or write to others. 
Words give a body or form to our ideas. 
‘When we put them into a body of words, 
we will, asarule, learn how much of truth 
there is in them, for in that form we can 
turn them over in our minds. If we write 
them out, we find that in many cases the 





WORDS. 


ideas we thought we had hold of fade 
away when put to this test. 

We must not only think in words, but 
we must also try to use the best words, 
and those which in speech will put what 
is in our minds into the minds of others. 
This is the great art which those must 
gain who wish to teach in the school, in 
the church, at the bar, or through the 
press. To dothis in the right way, they 
should use the short words which we learn 
in early life, and which have the same sense 
to all classes of men. They are the best 
for the teacher, the orator, and the poet. 
If you will look at what has been said in 
prose or in verse, that comes down to us 
through many years, which struck all 
minds, and that men most quote, you will 
find that they are in short words of our 
own tongue. Count them in Gray's 
“Elegy,” which all love to read, and you 
will find that they make up a large share 
of all that he uses. The English of our 
Bible is good. Now and then some long 
words are found, and they always hurt the 
verse in which you findthem. Take that 
which says: “Oh, ye generation of vipers, 
who hath warned you to flee from the 
wrath to come?” There is one long 
word which ought not to be used in it, 
namely, “generation.” In the old version 
the word “brood” is used. Read this 
verse again with this term, and you feel 
its full force: “Oh, ye vipers’ brood, who 
hath warned you to flee from the wrath 
to come ?” 

William H. Maynard, a very able man 
who stood high in his country and his 
State, once wrote out a speech for the 
fourth of July in words of one syllable, 
save names. His strength was very much 
due to the fact that in thought and 
speech he made it a rule to use as few 
words as he could, and those that were 
short and clear. 

I do not mean to say that the mere fact 
that the word is short makes it clear; but 
it is true that most clear words are short, 
and that most long words we get from 
other tongues, and the mass of men dc 
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not know exactly what they mean, and I 
am not sure that scholars always get the 
same ideas from them. A word must be 
used a great deal, as short ones are, be- 
fore it means the same thing to all. 

Those who wish to teach or to lead 
others must first learn to think and speak 
in aclear way. The use of long words 
which we get from other tongues, not 
only makes our thought and our speech 
dim and hazy, but it has done some- 
what to harm the morals of our people. 
Crime sometimes does not look like a 
crime when it is set before us in the 
many folds of a long word. When a man 
steals,and we call it a “defalcation,” we 
are at a loss to know if it is a blunder or a 
crime. If he does not tell the truth, and we 
are told that it is a case of “prevarication,” 
it takes us some time to know just what 
we should think of it. No man will ever 
cheat himself into wrong-doing, nor will 
he be ata loss to judge of others, if he 
thinks and speaks of acts in clear, crisp 
terms. It is a good rule, if one is ata 
loss to know if an act is right or wrong, 
to write it down in short, straight-out 
English. 

He who will try to use short words 
and to shun long ones will, in a little 
while, not only learn that he can do so 
with ease, but that it will also make him 
more ready in the use of words of Greek 
and Latin origin when he needs them. 

Dr. Johnson loved long words. But 
when he wrote in wrath to Lord Chester- 
field, he broke away from the fogs and 
clouds and roar of his five-syllable terms, 
and went at his lordship in a way so 
terse and sharpthat all can see that he 
felt what he said. 

Love, hate, and zeal, never waste their 
force by the use of involved or long- 
winded phrases. Short words are not 
vague sounds which lull us as they fall 
upon the ear. They have a clear ring 
which stirs our minds or touches our 
hearts. They best tell of joy or grief, of 
rage or peace, of life or death. They 
are felt by all, for their terms mean the 
same thing to all men. We learn them 
in youth; they are on our lips through 





all days, and we utter them down to the 
close of life. They are the apt terms 
with which we speak of things which are 
high or great or noble. They are the 
grand words of our tongue; they teach 
us how the world was made. “God said, 
Let there be light, and there was light.” 

The tendency of poets to use Anglo- 
Saxon words is a familiar fact; but the 
following striking examples may be new 
to some: 
“ The bell strikes one. We take no note of time. 

Save by its loss ; to give it then a tongue 

Were wise in man.” — Young's Night Thoughts. 
** Good friend, thou hast no cause to say so yet, 

But thou shalt have ; and creep time ne’er so slow, 

Yet it shall come, for me to do thee good, 

I had a thing to say—but let it go.”"—Richard I/I. 

Byron’s “ Destruction of Sennacherib” 
furnishes illustrations of the same in 
many lines; as beautifully as in these: 


** And thesheen of mfp was like stars on the sea, 
When the blue waves fall nightly on deep Galilee.” 


Further examples may be culled in 
great number from the poets, and also 
from the Bible, which has seventy-eight 
per cent. of Anglo-Saxon words, or from 
Spurgeon, who uses seventy-one per cent., 
or from Dickens, Froude, Bret Harte, 
Gladstone, and others, who, like those 
named, use over fifty per cent. of the 
monosyllabic element. The most remark- 
able example, perhaps, is presented by 
the little poem of the late Dr. J. Addison 
Alexander, entitled “ Monosyllables.” It 
is highly expressive, though not apparent- 
ly spontaneous like the rest : 


“ Think not that a lies in the big round word ; 


Or that the brief and plain must needs be weak. 

‘o whom can this be true who once has heard 
The cry for help, the tongue that all men speak 
When want, or woe, or fear, is in the throat. 
So that each word gasped out is like a shriek 
Pressed from the sore heart, or a strange wild note 
Sung by some fay orfiend? There is a strength 
Which dies if stretched too far, or spun too fine; 
— pes more weight than breadth, more depth than 

ength. 

Let but this force be mine of thought and speech, 
And he that will may take the sleek fat phrase, 
Which glows and burns not, though it gleam and 

shine; 
Light, but no heat ; a flash without a blaze! 
Nor is it mere strength that the short word boasts. 
It serves of more than fight or storm to tell— 
The roar of waves that clash on rock-bound coasts ; 
The crash of tall trees when the wild winds swell ; 
The roar of guns, the groans of men that die 
On blood-stained fields. It has a voice as well 
For them that — for them that mourn the dead ; 
For them that laugh, and dance, and clap the hands 
To joy’s quick step, as well as grief’s slow tread. 
The sweet plain words we learnt at first keep tune ; 
And though the theme be sad, or gay, or grand, 
With such, with all, these may be made to chime 
In thought, or speech, or song, or prose, or rhyme."” 
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Philadelphia on the 7th of August, 1819; 
received his collegiate education at Yale, 
from which institution he was graduated 
in 1838, and subsequently pursued a 
course of theological study at the semi- 
naries of Andover and New Haven. In 
October, 1840, he became pastor of the 
Chapel Street Church in New Haven, 
Conn., and in April, 1845, was called to 


the Broadway Tabernacle Church in New | 


York. The effort to establish this, the 
first church of the Congregational order 
in New York, was attended with much 
social and sectarian opposition for several 
years, and at the time of Dr. Thompson’s 
acceptance of the call the society had 
not altogether emerged from a condition 
of embarrassment. The new minister, 
although but a young man of twenty- 
six, exhibited so much energy and sound 
practical judgment that he became a 
most powerful auxiliary in building up 
the church. The old Broadway Taber- 
nacle was purchased in the outset of his 
ministry, and proved a valuable invest- 
ment in a pecuniary way, when the en- 
croachments of business and the numer- 
ous removals of members of the con- 
gregation rendered it necessary to change 
the site of the church building. He 
originated the well-known weekly paper, 
the Independent, and for twelve years 
was its principal editor, with Rev. Drs. 
Leonard Bacon, R. S. Storrs, and Joshua 
Leavitt as associates. He early took an 
active part in the anti-slavery movement 
from a religious point of view, and was 
especially conspicuous, by his opposition 
to the Fugitive Slave Law. He was the 


prime mover in bringing about the first | 
great Congregational Convention, held | 
In 1859 the Taber- | 
nacle church was removed to its present | 


in 1851, at Albany. 


site, on the corner of Thirty-fourth Street 
and Sixth Avenue, where a handsome 
edifice was erected. 

The relations of science and religion 
possessed a deep interest forhim. He 
traveled in the East for the purpose of 
studying the countries of Syria and 
Egypt geographically and _ historically, 
that he might the better understand the 


Bible accounts. One of the products of 
such study is “Man in Genesis and 
Geology,” in which he argues in behalf of 
the harmony of true science with the 
Scriptures. 

He is known as the author of several 
other volumes, among which are “ The 
Theology of Christ,” “The Memoirs of 
David Hale, and of David T. Stoddard, 
the Missionary ;” “ The Christian Graces,” 
and “ Love and Penalty.” Several of his 
orations and occasional discourses have 
been published, the principal of which 
are “Christianity and Emancipation,” 
“ How to Build a Nation,” “Revolution 
against a Free Government a Crime.” 
During the war the Union League Club 
Society and the Loyal Publication pub- 
lished several of his addresses for gener- 
al circulation. 

In the latter part of October, 1871, Dr. 
Thompson, to the great regret of his 
large and prosperous New York congre- 
gation, resigned hischarge. His reasons 
for this somewhat unexpected step are 
definitely stated in his letter of resigna- 
tion. “Sudden as this announcement,” 
he said, “ may be to you, with me this is 
no sudden decision. More than three 
years ago a physical infirmity, induced 
by exposure in the army, and in its nat- 
ure beyond remedy, had become so ag- 
gravated and so complicated that the 
highest medical authority ordered me to 
withdraw from the pressure of public 
responsiblities if I would save my life. 
I should then have done so had not a 
sense of honor, in view of your recent 
indulgence and liberality in sending me 
abroad, and certain cherished projects 
for the welfare of the church, restrained 
me. I therefore chose to endure in 
silence what it could not profit any one 
| to know. But I can no longer hope to 
| satisfy my conscience in the discharge of 
| my duties as a pastor, when life is a con- 
| stant care and an almost constant pain; 
| and when symptoms not to be mistaken 
| threaten, if not the seat of life, what to 

me is more serious, the seat of thought.” 
Shortly after this retirement Dr. 
| Thompson sailed for Germany, and took 
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up his residence in Berlin, where he 
hoped to complete his Oriental studies. 
He became a leading figure in the 
American colony of Berlin, and much 
respected by the learned world of the 
continent. Our portrait was engraved 
from an excellent photograph of him, 
taken at the time of his withdrawal from 
his old church. Between the publishers 
of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL and 
Dr. Thompson there existed a very cor- 
dial acquaintance. He saw much in 
mental science to esteem, and considered 
it one of the agencies by which society 
would be elevated and purified, His 
work, “Man in Genesis and Geology,” 
was introduced to the public by the late 
Samuel R. Wells. 





Dr. Thompson’s last published work, 
which discusses the relations of the 
working classes and their improvement, 
appeared but a short time before his 
death, and he has doubtless left manu- 
scripts of value relating to A°gyptology 
and physical science. 

He would have been a delegate to the 
London Convention on International 
Law, and the Evangelical Alliance, but 
ill health prevented his attendance in both 
cases. A paper which he had prepared 
on “Religious Liberty in Turkey” was 
read at the meetings of the Alliance. 
He was at one time personally thanked 
by the Emperor William for having pub- 
lished his views on the “ Relations of 
Church and State.” 














Domestic happiness, thou ouly bliss 
Of paradise that has survived the fall! 
Thou art the nurse of virtue. 








AN ITALIAN GIRL’S PRANK. 


I HAD been wandering about in that 

much modernized city of the Italians, 
Turin, on a sultry day in July, and stop- 
ped at the very charming Public Garden 
to rest upon one of its inviting benches, 
While there, my attention was drawn to 
a little girl of ten years or so, playing 
with her doll at times, and at others, run- 
ning over the graveled walks with a 
speed and an abandon which seemed quite 
marvelous, as she wore those high-heeled 
sandals, commonly used by the lower 
classes in Italy, and which cover little 
more than the toes. 


She was one of the most graceful little | 
urchins I ever saw, and her large head | 


impressed meat once as a suitable object 
for study in graver moments. As it was, 
afew minutes’ observation convinced me 
that whatever might be her station, she 


development and training commensurate 
with its capability. 

On the bench next to mine, puffing 
lazily his pipe, reclined a man of perhaps 
fifty. Evidently he was a relation to the 
sportive child; perhaps an uncle —at 
least there was nothing parental in his 
demeanor toward her, as he gazed indif- 
ferently upon her gambols, and gave no 
heed to her chatter as she toyed with her 
doll. 

All at once a thought struck her, and 
away she ran down one of the winding 
alleys out of sight. Soon she reappeared 
with a paper, folded, funnel-like, in one 
| hand, apparently filled with something. 
| Her eyes sparkled with fun; her whole 
| face glowed with expectation. This time 

she walked quietly ; her slippers made no 
| clatter upon the ground. Softly ap- 


possessed a brain much above the aver- | proaching the man from behind, she 
age, and it would be a grave misfortune raised the paper, and when near enough, 
did she not receive opportunities for its | poured its contents, sand and gravel, 
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upon his head, and then sprang back. 
The man did not appear to feel the sand 
at first, but after a second or two, shook 
his head as if to dislodge a leaf or twig 
that might have fallen upon it from the 
branches above. Then the gravel fell in 
a little shower down his face and neck. 
How angry he became at once! Turning 
to the child, who was dancing with de- 
light at the effect of her experiment, he 
began to berate her in loud, strong 
tones, and struck her with his open palm. 
This conclusion was altogether different 
from what the girl had expected. She 
burst into tears, but in another moment 
had forgotten to weep, and was scolding 
back with astonishing force and facility. 
After a minute or two, she turned away 
to weep again with convulsive violence, 
appearing then to be overcome with a 
sense of humiliation. The next minute, 
tears were forgotten, and she was scold- 
ing as fiercely as before. 

Did the man show a disposition to 
leniency in language or expression, her 
face would light up and she would 
approach him, look with great tender- 
ness into his face and plead excuse after 
excuse for her act. Was his manner 
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stern and rebuking, she would at once 
respond with angry tones and gestures, 
for a minute, then turn to her doll, and | 
folding it closely to her breast, sob pite- | 
ously. At times she would run fifty 
feet or more, then return to the bench 
of her relation, and sit down as far as 
possible from him; then hitch up to- 
ward him, all the time watching his face 
closely, until she had gotten directly 
under his eye. If still harshly received, 
she would draw up her little symmetrical 
body to its utmost height, and reply with 
sharpness for a moment, and away she 
would run again. Sometimes returning to 
the bench, she would throw herself down, 
and weep piteously, as if the humilia- 
tion of her chastisement or the sense of 
grief for her impropriety were intolerable ; 
but in a half-minute tears were forgotten, 
her eye blazed with anger and pride, and 
she was ready to continue the lingual 





conflict with unabated energy. 
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For fully fifteen minutes this dramatic 
scene continued, and was exceedingly en- 
tertaining. Never before had I seen a 
more charming exhibition of graceful 
movement ina child; never so diversified 
an expression of the various emotions. 
Every attitude and gesture harmonized 
with her feeling for the moment, and 
even more strikingly indicated the 
thought of her excited mind than her 
words. A Parrhasius, a Meissonier, or a 
Brown would have enjoyed with infinite 
unction the little drama which the girl 
performed. 

The little maid was evidently a much- 
indulged child at home; but I inferred 
that the man had so little sympathy for 
the indulgence, that he could feel no for- 
bearance toward her when her mischiev- 
ous pranks touched him. To be sure, in 
this instance, her conduct was highly im- 
proper, and there was room for some 
wholesome discipline; but the man was 
not the person to administer it; indeed, 
he was in organization the girl’s inferior, 
and probably there were circumstances in 
his relations to her and her family which, 
if known, would have softened the judg- 
ment of any discreet mind upon this 
outcome of the girl’s mischief-loving 
spirit. * D. 


—@—--S 


THE BUTTERFLY. 


LovBLy, light as cloud in sky, 
Butterfly, 

Over flowers thou flittest free, 

Dew and blossom, food for thee, 

Thyself a blossom, flying leaf ; 

Who purpled thee by rosy fingers’ 
Touch so brief? 


Was it a sylph, that thy sweet drese 
Did so impress ? 

Of morning odors molded fine 

Thy beauty for one day to shine ; 

Oh, little soul, and thy small heart 

Beats quickly ‘neath my fingers there, 
And feels death’s smart. 


Fly hence, ch, little soul, and be 
Bright and free ; 

An image of that later birth, 

When man, the chrysalis of earth, 


Like thee, a zephyr shall become, 
And kiss, in odor, dew, and honey, 


Every bloom. 
— Good Words. 
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FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL. 


¥= early in June of this year, died a | 
lady who by her life and her author- | 
ship, although she had scarcely reached 
forty-five, has written her name upon 
the moral and religious literature of En- | 
gland, and so impressed it, that she will 


be remembered for many years to come. | 


If we are to believe the statements of 
some scientists that force or energy, what- 


ment; disposition to observe. She was 
inclined to gather data for herself, and 
possessed an excellent memory. Facts 
and incidents were not loosely thrown 
together in her sensorium, but grouped, 
organized, and made serviceable for def- 
inite purposes. Her intuitions also were 
strong; so, too, she possessed in a large 


' measure the sentiment of Benevolence. 








ever be its character, once set in motion, 
goes on forever in one form or another, 
Miss Havergal's influence, which was ever 
exerted for good purposes, will be indefi- 
nitely in exercise, and be productive of 
more and more excellent results. 

The portrait, as we have it from a draw- 
ing by Mr. T. C. Scott, of. England, shows 
a lady of strong mind, or strong organic 
tendencies. The intellect shows practi- 
cality and criticism; clearness of discern- 








The organ of Faith appears to be rather 
large in the portrait, and that in alliance 
with Benevolence, gave her mind its 
strong bias toward sp.ritual reflection. 
The strength of the character is 
evinced in the lines of the face; the 
Motive temperament being well indicated. 
She possessed no small degree of execu- 
tive energy; liked work, and hesitated 
not to enter into the current of practical 
affairs, to put her own hand to the plow 
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and help forward the measures she would 
have set in motion. 

She ‘possessed a good degree of self- 
reliance; believed in her ability to accom- 
plish her purposes. Her sympathies and 
religious trust so co-operated with the 
practical cast of her intellect, that she 
was led to convictions of the harmony 
existing between the individual and so- 
ciety, and of the utility of working for 
oneself through others. She was a strong 
believer in charity, in the largest signifi- 
cance of that term. 

The artist has given her a rather 
marked expression of fullness in the 
side-head. Ideality appears well marked, 
and we do not wonder that her poetry 
should be so thoroughly of the religious 
or spiritual order. 

Her organization, as a whole, partakes 
much of the masculine type. She must 
have been very like her father, inheriting 
a good degree of his intellectual and 
zsthetical nature. He was considered 
one of the finest musicians in England ; 
an author both of verse and music, par- 
ticularly in the religious line. The tune 
called Evan, one of the most popular in 
use in our churches, was written by him. 
Miss Havergal was also an excellent mu- 
sician and a good singer. Her first 
volume of poems is entitled “The Min- 
istry of Song;” her second, “ Consecra- 
tion,” and “Under the Surface;” the 
third, but recently finished, “ Praise ;” she 
was a very industrious worker. To the 
last she was engaged in writing and in 
charitable work. Hérhome, near Swan- 
sea, South Wales, was a quiet, retired 
place, where she could pursue her liter- 
ary labors and think out measures of 
philanthropy. 

The prelude to “ The Ministry of Song” 
expresses her high desire to be of service 
to others. In it these lines occur: 


** Oh, be iny verse a hidden' stream, which silently may 
flow 
Where drooping leaf and thirsty flower in lonely 
valleys grow ; 


“And often by its shady course to pilgrim hearts be 
brought 
The quiet and refreshment of an upward pointing 
thought ; 








“* Till, blending with the broad bright stream of sancti- 
fied endeavor, 
God’s glory be its ocean home, the end it seeketh 
ever.”” * 


Here is an expression of her feeling 
that making poetry was a mission by no 
means low or unimportant, and that to 
speak earnestly through the rhythmic 
line, she must utter her own experiences: 


“** Tis the essence of existence, 
Rarely rising to the light ; 
And the songs that echo longest, 
Deepest, fullest, purest, strongest, 
With your lite-blood you will write. 


“ With your life-blood! none will know 
You will never tell them how. 
Smile! and they will never guess it 
Laugh ! and you will not confess it 
By the paler cheek and brow. 


“ There must be the tightest tension 
Ere the tone be full and true: 
Shallow lakelets of emotion 
Are not like the spirit ocean, 
Which reflects the purest blue. 


* Every lesson you shall utter, 

If the charge indeed be yours, 
First is gained by honest learning 
Carved in letters deep and burning 

On the heart that long endures.” 


The strength of her spiritual nature, 
the depth of her feeling of dependence 
upon the ways of Providence, will be ap- 
parent to the sympathetic mind in the 
“Moonlight Sonata,” of which this is 
one verse: 


“ He traineth so 
That we may shine for Him in this dark world, 
And bear His standard dauntlessly unfurled ; 
That we may show 
His praise by lives that mirror back His love— 
His witnesses on earth, as He is ours above.” 


Another charming sentiment occurs in 
“One Question”: 


** What wouldst thou be? 
A blessing to each one surrounding me ; 
A chalice of dew to the weary heart, 
A sunbeam of joy bidding sorrow depart: 
To the storm-tossed vessel, a beacon light, 
A nightingale’s song in the darkest night, 
A beckoning hand to a far-off goal, 
An angel of love to each friendless soul ; 

Such would I be; 

Oh, that such happiness were for me.” 





ABOVE AND BELOW. 





ABOVE AND BELOW: 


OR THE TWO LIVES PHRENOLOGICALLY CONSIDERED, 


N that master-piece of speculative in- 

quiry, “ The Philosophy of Religion,” 
by Thomas Dick, LL.D., the argument 
for the reality of a future life is predica- 
ted upon the universal de/zef in a future 
life and the common 4ofe of immortal- 
ity. It is argued that Deity would never 
have implanted the hope of eternal life 
in the human soul without also having 
made provision for its realization—that 
man’s faith in the everlasting continu- 
ance of his life is founded on an innate 
feeling, and is a part of his divine jnherit- 
ance. And there can be no escape from 
these conclusions by any just process of 
reasoning; they are as unescapable as 
the result of a mathematical process. 
They can no more be avoided than that 
two and three make five. There is no 


other way to account for the universal- 
ity, the steadiness, and the persistence 
with which the human race has embraced 


that faith, and clung to that hope in all 
ages and through all time than on the 
hypothesis that they are rooted and 
grounded in a basilar instinct of the soul 
itself, instead of being, as some affirm, 
the inculcation of false religious teach- 
ing. Yet it is far from sufficient for the 
purpose of the student of mental philoso- 
phy to learn and to know that the hope 
of eternal life is one of the divinely im- 
planted inherences of the human soul. He 
must know to what province of the soul 
to refer this feeling, what faculties give 
rise to it, where to place it, and how to 
estimate its strength in particular in- 
stances. He knows as well that the rea- 
soning faculties, the social feelings, etc., 
are divinely implanted inherences of the 
human soul, and while they may fully an- 
swer the purposes of theological specu- 
lation, it does not meet the demands of 
the science of mind. Where, then, shall 
we look for the primary source of the 
feeling that we are immortal? from 
whence does our faith derive the ‘sub- 
stance of the thing hoped for? For the 
reason that religious sentiment is in- 





volved with this feeling, and because the 
universal instinct of eternal life is usu- 
ally denominated a “ faith” and a “ hope,” 
the idea has become current, even among 
professors of mental science and philoso- 
phy, that it arises directly from the spir- 
itual region of the soul ; that it is primari- 
ly a religious sentiment. It does indeed 
ultimately expand and rise to the height 
of religious feeling, and is at last in- 
corporated into the body of religious be- 
lief. The hope and the faith of the 
human soul in the beyond and the for- 
ever are, in truth, twin spiritual lights— 
lamps of heaven; but the oil that feeds 
their heavenly flame is drawn up from 
the fountains that lie far below in the 
still, deep places of the earth. When 
men see a great tree spreading its super- 
incumbent mass of foliage above and 
around, shedding its beauty and fra- 
grance on all below, they look only at the 
top, forgetting that deep down in the earth 
there is a root that draws from the earth’ 
the substance that forms the tree. So 
they have viewed the tree of eternal life ; 
they have seen it exhaling its fragrance 
heavenward, and putting forth blossoms 
of faith and hope, and have never 
sought below the heavens for its root. 
Yet the circumstance that while every- 
where and always human faith in an end- 
less futurity assumes an infinite variety 
of forms, many of them fantastic and 
strangely absurd, everywhere and always 
the faith itself abides, unvarying and 
irradicable at the root, shows that there 
is a common source that supplies the 
material for this infinite variety of spirit- 
ual foliage, that is drawn from below the 
region of the religious sentiments, and 
below the intellect even, and one of that 
primary, elemental character that can 
not change or be changed. As there is 
but one way to account for the vast di- 
versity of beliefs and notions as to the 
superficial conditions of a future state 
of existence, and that is by the ever- 
varying and innumerable combinations 
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of the intellectual faculties with each 
other and with the religious sentiments 
and emotions—so there is but one way 
to account for the unchanging steadfast- 
ness and uniformity of the faith, in the 
essential and simple fact that there is 
such a state of existence in store for us, 
and that is on the hypothesis that there is, 
common to the human family, a deep- 
rooted instinct of immortality, not sub- 
ject like the religious sentiments to dis- 
tortions and variations of form and ex- 
pression through the influence of various 
teachings, and not capable, like the in- 
tellect, of proving that it exists or does 
not exist, but that simply and forever 
feels immortality. It never could and 
never can be taught to feel otherwise. 
Yet were man’s faith in his own immor- 
tality primarily the inculcation of re- 
ligious teaching, he could quite as easily 
have been taught to believe exactly the 
reverse; it would have been an equally 
facile operation to make men believe 
their souls mortal or immortal. An 


able and eloquent teacher like Sweden- 


borg could make men believe that in the 
spirit world there was a north, a south, 
an east, and a west; and that these 
terms meant as much or more than in 
the natural world; that there were 
spiritual marriages and offspring; or be- 
lieving it himself, he could have made 
them believe something entirely opposed 
to all that, or entirely different from that, 
just as others have done. But neither 
he nor they nor any other ever had or 
will have the power to persuade many 
men to renounce their own immortality; 
for it is not of the intellect, and is in- 
accessible to argument; it is not prima- 
rily of the moral or spiritual elements 
and can not be subject to moral or spirit- 
ual dictation; it has no temporal inter- 
est and can not be swayed by policy. 
These conditions have given man’s faith 
in his immortality an unimpregnable 
position. In its pureness and simplicity 
it subscribes to no dogma and owns no 
formula. Its creed, if it had one, would 
be : “Behold! I am alive forevermore.” 
Groping and blind in the human breast, 





like the unborn, the intellect directs its 
way, while the spiritual gives it upward 
aspiration and outward expansion. It 
springs primarily from that blind, in- 
stinctive feeling of life, known in phren- 
ological parlance as “ Vitativeness.” 
This is the root of the tree whose top 
touches heaven above, and whose boughs 
reach out into infinity around. The 
vitative instinct simply loves life, and 
grasps it and holds it; loves it for its 
own sake rather than for any bless- 
edness it brings. When brought to the 
test the majority of mankind will yield 
every other thing for life. “Skin for 
skin, yea, all that a man hath will he 
give for life.” The conclusion that Vita- 
tiveness is the root of human faith in a 
future life is drawn from both general 
and particular observations, as well as 
that the religious aspect of that faith is 
not its primary one, but its subsequent 
development—its heavenward expansion 
and aspiration—just as the trunk, boughs, 
and foliage of a tree or flower are the 
skyward reach of the upward groping 
root. First, those nations of people in 
whom Vitativeness is feeblest hold their 
faith in a future life with the feeblest 
grasp, and cling to it with the least 
tenacity. Notgbly the Chinese. While 
the theory of a hereafter receives suffi- 
cient attention in the higher walks or 
flights of their literature, there is prob- 
ably no nation on earth so lightly affected 
by the theory or so slightly impressed by 
the feeling that there is a state of exist- 
ence for them in the future, as the 
Chinese. Neither are there any who re- 
linquish their grasp of the present life 
so readily and easily as they. This latter 
circumstance can not be accounted for 
by the poverty and general degradation 
of the masses of the Chinese. Other 
people are as poor, and many of them as 
low in the scale of being as the average 
Chinaman, yet life is as dear and as 
sweet to them as to the most opulent 
and highly cultured members of society. 
The criminal classes in all civilized, and 
in most uncivilized, countries cling to life 
with a desperate tenacity. Had they a 
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thousand lives to live, there is little 
doubt that a large majority of them 
would prefer to spend them all in State 
prison rather than to die once for their 
crime. On the contrary, multitudes of 
the Chinese commit “hari-kari” out of 
sheer indifference to life; or rather be- 
cause they prefer death to life. This is 
proof conclusive that Vitativeness is 
below par with the Chinese, which, taken 
in connection with their well-known 
average stolidity concerning the future 
life, argues some relation of the vitative 
instinct to the religious faith concerning 
futurity. As to particular observations, 
I have found it over and over a matter 
of comparative indifference to the in- 
dividual, of whatever nationality, who is 
scant of vitality and feeble in Vitative- 
ness, whether or not there is any future 
life for him ; and this, irrespective of the 


strength or weakness of his religious. 


sentiments. Hope may be never so 


bright and faith never so serene, but he 
will be exercised mainly on other themes, 
rather than on the perpetuity of his own 


existence. He has not found life so full of 
blessedness and sweetness that its ever- 
lasting continuance is a matter of so 
very much importance or so very desir- 
able a thing in his estimation. 


“ Thou art so full of misery, 
Were it not better not to be?” 


is full often the burden of his reflection. 
Life has been a weary load to such an one, 
rather than a round of joy, and to drop 
it off and lie down in an eternal and 
unbroken sleep may be after all the one 
great compensation for all the weak- 
nesses and miseries of human life. But out 
of the robust heart of the man of strong, 
full Vitativeness, comes the passionate 
cry for continuance—continuance of life 
—on any conditions, rather than be blot- 
ted out of existence forever and be no 
more. That is the one thing too dreadful 
for endurance, even in contemplation. 
To live, to be, is the sum of all blessed- 
ness; and to die, to cease to be, is the 
horror of horrors. Is it reasonable that 
it should beso? he queries; is it consist- 
ent to suppose that the cup of life, full 





and overflowing with sweetness as I 
have found it, will be dashed from my 
lips forever by the hand of death, while 
I have yet only begun to taste it? Then 
Reason replies: “It is not reasonable, it 
is not consistent.” Then Faith answers: 
“Believe and doubt not; you shall live 
forever.” Hope finishes the scene by 
flinging sunshine on the land of the 
hereafter, and the soul is assured of its 
immortality not only, but charmed with 
the prospect. Then: 
“ Oh, life! Oh, beyond ! 
Thou art strange, thou art sweet!” 

is its exulting cry. Nevertheless, when 
the sky of hope is overcast with clouds, 
as it often is; and when faith fails to sup- 
port, as it sometimes does; when reason 
staggers under the powerful blows of 
the skeptic, the final refuge of the soul, 
its last and sole unimpregnable strong- 
hold zs im that innate feeling that tt can 
not die, which neither reasons nor believes 
nor hopes, but simply feels that its grasp 
of life is too strong ever to be relinquish- 
ed. It can be made to fly from its faith in 
the revealed word, to forsake its hope of 
heaven, and to admit and give intellect- 
ual assent to the doctrine of annihila- 
tion; yet that root will live and again 
give forth its blossoms of spiritual faith 
and spiritual hope. That innate feeling 
is always in proportion to the strength 
of that fundamental principle of life 
which we call Vitativeness. When the 
foundations of the universe were laid, it 
was there, and became a part thereof. 
It is planted a natural feeling; it rises a 
spiritual faith. It is sown in the lower 
earth a simple instinct; it blossoms in 
the upper heaven a spiritual hope. Al- 
though the foliage of that faith, which is 
its literature, its creeds, and its formulas, 
its thousand theories and speculations, 
its fancies and superstitions even may be 
torn away and scattered in the whirl- 
winds of theological and anti-theological 
strife and contention ; although the blos- 
soms of that hope, which are beautiful 
and special anticipations, may be ruth- 
lessly cut off and killed by the cruel 
frost of skeptical criticism; yet, forever, 
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that innate feeling, that root of the 
whole matter will survive, and “through 
scent of water it will bud again.” Ger- 
mane to this subject is the question, Is 
the soul of man immortal in all its parts, 
or only in part?—if the latter, what as- 
cends to the upper life and what is drop- 
ped with the lower; which do we keep 
in the hereafter, and what cast off as 
no longer useful ? The coarse and savage 
mind, which can conceive of no nobler 
employment than hunting to death his 
fellow creatures, must needs retain his 
butchering propensities. 
“ And thinks, admitted to that equal sky, 
His faithful dog shall bear him company.” 

The more advanced philosopher thinks 
we drop off those faculties which relate 
strictly and exclusively to the lower life, 
and retain those only which belong 
to a higher sphere of action. This 
sounds extremly plausible ; but is it true 
that we possess any faculties which re- 
late us strictly and exclusively to our 
present state? It may be regarded as 
quite certain that some of the faculties 
perform certain functions below that are 
not necessary above, as the physically 
reproductive, or the bodily alimentive 
functions. Nevertheless it is not impos- 
sible, or not improbable, that the facul- 
ties themselves are retained for the per- 
formance of a more refined yet analogous 
function in the higher life. The ugly 
caterpillar crawls to and fro on his 
stubby feet, and feeds on the fiber of 
plants. Resurrected, he still travels, 
not on the earth, but in the air; no 
longer condemned to creep, he is enabled 
to fly. His slow and clumsy method of 
locomotion is translated into swift and 
graceful aerostation. He still feeds no 
longer, however, on coarse leaves and 
stalks, but on the delectable dew they 
distill. He still has a system to nourish 
and to transport, and he has lost no 
faculty, only each has changed its func- 
tion. He is still related to the new world 
about him through his old faculties, only 
by the new functions. There are also 
innumerable hints in human conduct and 
phases of human character that point 





to the conclusion that every faculty of 
the human mind possesses within itself 
the capacity of a double function-—an 
out-reaching function and an up-reach- 
ing one—an earth-sphere and a heaven- 
sphere. This is as true of the lower 
range of the human propensities as of 
the higher endowments of the intellect, 
and of the moralities, and it indicates 
that the soul will retain its present sym- 
metry in the future life. The reproduc- 
tive and sustaining forces of the physi- 
cal system will be retained, only there 
will be no physical system like the present 
one to reproduce or sustain. They will 
be employed in some higher, yet analo- 
gous function. They are primal and 
eternally continuous forces, and not 
merely temporary manifestations, as we 
are apt to look upon them to be. The 
reproduction and sustentation of organic 
growth, like the human body, is but an 
incident in their vast and varied rela- 
tions to the universe. The amative pro- 
pensity is undoubtedly the inspiration 
to the marriage of men and women; 
otherwise men would marry each other, 
and women would do the same just as 
readily. Yet we have named this prin- 
ciple and judged it by one manifestation 
solely: the sexyal, which is temporary 
and transient, and have leaped to the 
conclusion that its use and duration are 
but temporary and transient in the 
economy of creation. And even in this 
manifestation, in our haste and careless- 
ness we have judged it superficially. 
Men regard the sexual relation as a 
physical one, and the sexual rite as a 
purely physical act, because it is per- 
formed through the sexual organism. 
As well say the calculation of an eclipse 
or the construction of the Novum Or- 
ganum was a physical act, because it was 
done through the mediumship of the 
cerebral organism of its author and cal- 
culator. The impulsions of sexualism 
are of mind—the Eternal Mind, and will 
operate in the eternal mind, the human 
soul, so long as it can give that glow to 
the mind, that lift and inspire the whole 
moral and spiritual nature, that in its 
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higher and more refined manifestations 
it can and does, even now and here. Few 
thoughtful and observant persons will 
deny, I think, that the benevolence, kind- 
ness of feeling and of conduct shown by 
each sex to its opposite, is of a warmer, 
richer, and deeper quality than that 
shown by each sex to its own. The 
experience of sick and maimed soldiers 
in hospitals illustrates it fairly. The 
ministrations of women-nurses and at- 
tendants fall with a sweetness and power 
on their subjects that never could pro- 
ceed from the hearts and hands of men. 
The incident of the wounded soldier turn- 
ing to the wall and kissing the shadow of 
Florence Nightingale is in point. Had 
it been the shadow of a man he never 
would or could have kissed it, no mat- 
ter how kind that man had tried to be. 
Yet it was an expression of pure grati- 
tude, reverence, and love—holy emo- 
tions all—intensified and raised to a great- 
er height, because his benefactor was a 
woman. Say not, then, that the sexual 


principle ascends not into heaven and 


has no place in the future life. The 
veneration of the sexes, each for its op- 
posite, is higher, more profound than 
either is capable of for its own. Say 
not, then, that sexuality has no religion, 
no faith, no future life. 

Here I am likely to be met with the 
saying of the greatest of authorities, 
that “in heaven there is no marrying, or 
giving in marriage.” Yet this text can 
not fairly be construed to mean any- 
thing more than the abolition of a func- 
tion, not the destruction of a principle 
of sex. The distinction of sex has more 
than the material purpose of procreation. 
That, however, was the sole conception 
of the sexual principle on the part of his 
querists, and the teacher was obliged to 
address himself to their understanding 
of the subject or remain silent. Marry- 
ing meant, in their estimation, a physical 
union of the sexes for the purpose of 
procreation, and he answered them ac- 
cordingly. Had they understood that the 
distinction of sex meant, on the one side, 
the incarnation of the divine idea of 





beauty, love, and pure devotion, and on 
the other, of conquering strength, crea- 
tive wisdom, and constructive skill, and 
that marriage meant the blending in a per- 
fect one of all these elements, then the 
answer to their question: “ Whose wife 
shall she be ?” might have been different. 
As it is, no more is indicated than the 
abrogation of a rite and discontinuance of 
the physically procreative function. That 
the distinction of sex is a mental distinc- 
tion, is clearly shown by the fact that we 
know the sex of the writer of an article 
by its mental tone, whether male or fe- 
male, without any other indication. 

But the most potent illustration—~be- 
cause unpurposed and unconscious—of 
the power of the sexual principle to per- 
meate intellectual methods and to mod- 
ify spiritual conceptions, is seen in our 
sacred literature. Not only is it plainly 
evident that all the books of the sacred 
volumes were @ritten by persons of the 
masculine gender, from the intellectual 
tone and method of each, but the great- 
est, grandest apprehension therein re- 
corded, that of a sole, infinite spirit, is 
shaped by it. The loftiest, sublimest 
idea of the Divine Being ever cherished 
on earth, that which the Christ carried 
in His breast, could not transcend the 
principle of sex. He was the Heavenly 
Father. Everywhere the Infinite is de- 
nominated “Him” or “He,” never her 
or she. This is significant in the high- 
est degree, if not an actually existing dis- 
tinction within the world of spirits, at 
least of the impossibility of the human 
mind, even in its most ethereal flights 
and most sublime conceptions, to 
ignore that distinction. It would seem 
that if such distinction were not as 
peculiar to the intellectual and spiritual 
powers of the human mind as to the 
physical frame, and therefore to perish 
with it, some conception might have 
been had of spiritual beings that would 
recognize the fact. Nay, that some one 
of the favored few who have seen God, 
and “have spoken face to face with God 
as a man speaketh with his friend,” as 
the Scripture affirms, and have seen and 
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conversed with angels, would have in- 
formed us had they found the distinc- 
tion of sex to be abolished in spirit life. 
On the contrary, it is unvaryingly main- 
tained in every authoritative communica- 
tion we have ever had on the subject. 
That each and every faculty of the 
human mind, and every instinct of the 
soul is primarily endowed with the ca- 
pacity of performing a twofold function 
—one that might be termed the upper, 
and another that of the lower, or earth— 
life function, thus relating the soul of 
man to two lives. The present and the 
future life may be partly inferred from 
the relation of the different parts of the 
brain to each other. First, it is true of 
the brain, as a whole, that it has a sum- 
mit and a base; and this, every mental 
scientist is aware, means that the soul 
has a sky-light and a basement. Through 
the upper brain is performed the higher, 
the moral and spiritual processes, and 
Omer the lower brain, the lower, the 
animal functions and feelings. It is also 
equally well known that through the 
intermediate portion of the cerebral 
mass are performed those mental offices 
that are intermediate in kind between 
the moral and spiritual above, and the 
animal or physical elements below. Thus 
‘ brain and function are graded together 
as high and low in an uninterrupted 
course from crown to base. Therefore 
the same significance must attach to the 
circumstance that each distinct organ 
has a summit and a base that attaches 
to the same circumstance regarding the 
brain as awhole. We can not limit the 
application of the law relating structure 
and position to function, to the subdi- 
visions of his substance into groups of 
organs. It applies to-each individual 
organ of each individual faculty as well. 
If the upper portion of the brain as a 
whole performs a more exalted office 
than does its lower portion, and if the 
upper half of each group of organs per- 
forms a higher —_ of functions than 
does its lower half, both of which prop- 
ositions are well known to be correct, 
then it follows inevitably and unavoid- 
ably, that the upper and lower parts of 
each individual organ perform, if not 
distinct and different functions, at least 
differing grades, of the same function; 
one —s to the life that now is, and 
the other, though analogous, as the aeros- 
tation of the butterfly is to the locomo- 





tion of the caterpillar, looking to the life 
that is to be for its full unfolding. 

Every phrenologist of extensive ex- 
perience in handling the human head 
must, I think, have been struck by the 
occasional unequal development of the 
different parts of the same organ. In 
some instances the upper portion will be 
found shrunken in appearance, a 
hollowed out and depressed, while the 
remaining portion will be round and full ; 
or vice versa, If it means somethin 
to the phrenologist to find one part o 
a forehead or a backhead, or any other 
division of a head, full and another part 
empty, it should also mean something 
to him to find one part of a particular 
organ full and another part empty. “As 
full, as perfect in a hair as heart,” is the 
ae of the law. Finally, the dual 
character of the faculties has often been 
recognized by inspired teachers, without 
the aid of science. “Lay not up for 
yourselves treasures on earth,” and “ Lay 
up for yourselves treasures in heaven,” 
are a recognition of the twofold function 
of “ Acquisitiveness,” its natural function 
and its spiritual one. Also that never- 
solved problem in moral mathematics: 
“What shall it profit a man to gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul?” is 
predicated on the same principle. 

The spiritual functions of “Combat- 
iveness” and “Destructiveness” were pow- 
erfully illustrated in the lives and deaths 
of the early Christian martyrs, the “weap- 
ons of whose warfare were not carnal, but 
spiritual.” In addition to the testimony 
of the innate feeling and of the religious 
faith to the reality and certainty of a 
future life, we put in evidence the cir- 
cumstance that we find within, or super- 
imposed upon, each and every faculty 
of the human mind the germ of a new 
function, looking to the future for its 

rfect unfolding, a preparation for a 

igher flight, begun and indicated by the 
structure of its material organ, as well 
as by actual, though partial and occa- 
sional, manifestation. Though not as 

Ipable to the senses, evidence of this 

ind ought to be as conclusive to the 
reason as when we cut through the wrap- 
pings of the chrysalis and come to wings 
in embryo, that it is conclusive that a 
future and a finer state of existence is 
waiting forthe unconscious thing. May it 
not be added that if this circumstance has 
any power to give fresh confirmation to 
our faith in a future life, it also suggests 
as to the conditions of that life that to 
enter upon them may be, rather than the 
loss of any faculty, the gain of new 
functions. H. P, SHOVE, M.D. 
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THE WEEPING SOPHORA. 


MONG trees which are used for or- | season is small, which is its only objec- 


namental purposes on the lawns of tion, but it thrives well on dry soils, ac- 
suburban villas, there are few which can cording to the English Garden. There 
surpass in beauty and interest, the Weep- | is no fairer object for contemplation in 
ing Sophora of Japan. When well de-| the simple, quiet beauty of the lawn or 
veloped, it is attractive throughout the | pleasure ground, than this curious tree. 
year. The engraving shows it as it ap- | It should never be grouped in a planta- 
pears when full grown. It is more pict- | tion or with other trees; its character 
uresque than the weeping willow of our | being such that it should be quite iso- 
own country; the shoots hanging most lated, or be placed with plants of a small- 


gracefully. The growth it makes in a! er growth. 
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SAYINGS, AND WHO FIRST SAID THEM. 


¥ bee language of ours! It is enough 
to transform the firmest-minded of 
foreigners into a confirmed and hopeless 
state of lunacy, if not of idiocy,be heso rash 
as to undertake its subjection. And yet, 
let him hint to our mother-tongue-loving 
hearts that it is not the most sublime, 
beautiful, perfect language on earth, and 
we will hurl at him the time and world- 
honored names that have given it and 
themselves immortality. Every genera- 
tion needs a dictionary of the speech of 
the preceding one; each epoch of litera- 
ture needs in the next an interpreter. 

The beautiful prayer we learn to lisp 
at our mother’s knee, and that trembles 
on our lips when we are upon the bor- 
ders of the unknown kingdom that comes 
to us at last, is a strange and unfamiliar 
petition couched in the form and language 
of the year 1258, when it was written: 

Fader ure in heune, haleeweide beoth thi 
neune, cumen thi kunerche thi wille beoth 
idon huene and in. The ewerych dawe bried 
gif ous thilk dawe. And worzif ure dettes as vi 
vorzifen ure dettoures. And lene ous nought 
_ into temptation, bot dolyvorof uvel. Amen. 

Fifty years later the language had 
changed it to this form: 

Fadir our in heven, Halewyd by hi name, 
thi kingdom come. Thi wille be done as in 
hevene and in erthe. Oure urche dayes bred 
give us to-day. And forgive us oure dettes, 
as we forgive our dettoures. And lede us not 
into temptation, bote delyvere us of yvel. 
Amen. 

And in 1611 it had come to this: 

Our father which art in heauen, hallowed 
be thy Name. Thy kingdom come. Thy 
will be done in earth as it is in heauen. Giue 
vs this day our daily bread. And forgiue vs 
our debts as we forgiue our debtors. And 
lede vs not into temptation, but deliuer vs 
from euil. For thine is the kingdome, and 
the power and the glory fqr euer. Amen. 


Many of our common sayings, so trite 
and pithy, are used without the least idea 
from whose mouth or pen they first orig- 
inated. Probably the works of Shakes- 
peare furnish us with more of these fa- 





miliar maxims than any other writer, for to 
him we owe: “ Allis not gold that glitters,” 
“Make a virtue of necessity,” “Screw 
your courage to the sticking-place,” (not 
point), “ They laugh that win,” “ This is 
the short and long of it,” “Comparisons 
are odious,” “As merry as the day is 
long,” “A Daniel come to judgment,” 
“ Frailty, thy name is woman,” and a host 
of others. 

Washington Irving gives us “ The Al- 
mighty Dollar,” Thomas Morton queried 
long ago “ What will Mrs. Grundy say?” 
while Goldsmith answers, “Ask me no 
questions and I'll tell you no fibs.” 
Charles C. Pinckney gives “ Millions for 
defense, but not one cent for tribute.” 
“First in war, first in peace, and first in 
the hearts of his fellow-citizens,” (not 
countrymen), appeared in the resolutions 
presented to the House of Representa- 
tives in December, 1790, prepared by 
Gen. Henry Lee. 

From the same we cull, “ Make assur- 
ance doubly sure,” “Christmas comes but 
once a year,” “Count their chickens ere 
they are hatched,” and “ Look before you 
leap.” 

Thomas Tassér, a writer of the six- 
teenth century, gives us, “ It’s an ill wind 
turns no good,” “ Better late than never,” 
“Look ere thou leap,” and “The stone 
that is rolling can gather no moss.” “ All 
cry and no wool,” is found in Butler’s 
“ Hudibras.” 

Dryden says: “None but the brave 
deserve the fair,” “Men are but chil- 
dren of a larger growth,” and “ Through 
thick and thin.” “No pent-up Utica 
contracts our power,” declared Jonathan 
Sewell. 

“When Greeks join Greeks then was 
the tug of war,” Nathaniel Lee, 1692. 

“ Of two evils I have chosen the least,” 
and “The end must justify the means,” 
are from Matthew Prior. We are in- 
debted to Colley Cibber for the agreeable 
intelligence that “Richard is himself 
again.” Johnson tells us of “A good 
hater,” and Mackintosh in 1791, the 
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phrase often attributed to John Ran- 
dolph, “ Wise and masterly inactivity.” 

“Variety's the very spice of life,” and 
“ Not much the worse for wear,” Cowper. 
“Man proposes, but God disposes,” 
Thomas 4 Kempis. 

Christopher Marlowe gave forth the 
invitation so often repeated by his 
brothers in a less public way, “Love me 
little, love me long.” Edward Coke was 
of the opinion that “A man’s house is 
his castle.” To Milton we owe “The 
paradise of fools,” “A wilderness of 
sweets,” and “Moping melancholy and 
moonstruck madness.” 

Edward Young tells us “ Death loves a 
shining mark,” “ A fool at forty is a fool 
indeed,” but, alas, for his knowledge of 
human nature when he tells us “Man 
wants but little, nor that little long.” 

From Bacon comes “Knowledge is 
power,” and Thomas Southerne reminds 
us that “Pity’s akin to love.” Dean 
Swift thought that “ Bread is the staff of 
life.” Campbell found that “Coming 
events cast their shadows before,” and 
“’Tis distance lends enchantment to the 
view.” “A thing of beauty is a joy for- 
ever,” is from Keats. Franklin said, 
“God helps them who help themselves,” 
and Lawrence Sterne comforts us with 
the thought, “God tempers the wind to 
the shorn lamb.” 

Even some of the “slang” phrases of 
the day have a legitimate origin. “ Put- 
ting your foot in it,” is certainly not a 
very elegant mode of expression, but ac- 
cording to the “ Asiatic Researches,” it is 
quite a fine point of law; when the title 
to land is disputed in Hindostan, two 
holes are dug in the ground and used to 
incase a limb of each lawyer (?), and the 
one who tired first lost his client’s case. 
Fancy, if you can, some of our famous 
“limbs of the law” pleading in such a 
manner! It is generally the client who 
“puts his foot in it”! 

When things are in disorder they are 
often said to be turned topsy turvy; this 
expression is derived from the way in 
which turf used for fuel is placed to dry, 
the turf being turned downward—and the 





| 


expression then means, top-side-turf- 
way. 

“To lam,” is found in “King and no 
King,” by Beaumont and Fletcher, and 
“Go snacks,” in Pope’s “Prologue to 
Satires.” Even “ He’s a brick,” is really 
classical slang. 

Plutarch, in his life of Argesilaus, 
King of Sparta, gives us the origin of 
the quaint and familiar expression. 

On a certain occasion an ambassador 
from Epirus, on a diplomatic mission, 
was shown by the king over his capital. 
The ambassador knew of the monarch’s 
fame—knew that though only nominally 
king of Sparta, he was yet ruler of 
Greece—and he had looked to see mass- 
ive walls rearing aloft their embattled 
towers for the defense of the town; but 
he found nothing of the kind. He mar- 
veled much at this, and spoke of it to 
the king. 

“Sire,” he said, “I have visited most 
of the principal towns, and I find no walls 
reared for defense. Why is this?” 

“ Indeed, Sir Ambassador,” replied An- 
gesilaus, “thou canst not have looked 
carefully. Come with me to-morrow 
morning, and I will show you the walls 
of Sparta.” 

Accordingly, on the following morning 
the king led his guests out upon the 
plains where his army was drawn up in 
full battle array, and pointing proudly to 
the serried hosts, he said : 

“There, thou beholdest the walls of 
Sparta—ten thousand men, and every 
man a brick!” 


ALMA L, ROCKWOOD. 
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To KEEP GERANIUMS OVER WINTER. 
—Geraniums, fuchsias, salvais, and other 
plants that you may wish to keep over 
winter without any care of them, may be 
taken up with a ball of. earth attached to 
them and placed in one corner of ycur 
cellar, provided it is warm enough not 
to freeze potatoes; pack them close and 
bank the earth closely about the roots. 
In cmap or February you can bring the 
fuchsias to the window, and they will form 
beautiful flowering plants in about six 
weeks’ time. 
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SUPERIORITY OF MIND OVER MATTER. 


URING a flying visit to Waukesha, 
Wis., Dr. Robert Boyd related to us 
an incident from the life of that prince of 
preachers, Robert Hall, which is one of 
the finest illustrations of the power of 
mind over matter we have ever known. 
As it is well known, Dr. Hall was hardly 
ever free from suffering. His disease, so 
obscure as to baffle all physicians, steadily 
tightened its hold upon him, and many 
of his great sermons were preached under 
circumstances that would entirely have 
prostrated a man of feebler nerve. One 
Sunday morning when, as usual, the 
church was packed to hear the great 
preacher, one of his deacons, entering 
the room at the rear of the pulpit, found 
Mr. Hall lying on the floor enveloped in 
a perfect cloud of smoke, by which he 
was endeavoring to deaden the pain. A 
student went into the pulpit to conduct 
the opening services. Mr. Hall lingered 
in the vestry till the very last moment, 
wres:ling with excruciating pain. At 
length, as the last hymn was being sung, 


With slow and mechanical utterance he 
began. Without motion or gesture, save 
a feeble occasional movement of his right 
hand, he went on. He first described, as 
only he could, the glories of the natural 
heavens, and then exalted God as the 
“Father” of all these lights. He then 
called a graphic roll of the world’s in- 
tellectual masters. God was also the 
Father of all mental greatness. And 
then he dwelt on moral and spiritual 
greatness, and traced it all to God. 

As he proceeded, a wonderful change 
came over his face. The flabbiness 
passed away from his cheeks, and the 
heaviness out of his eyes. His face shone 
like an angel’s, his eye blazed with unnat- 
ural brilliancy, and his voice, losing the 
huskiness with which he began, rang like 
a trumpet. A great change also came 
over the audience. As he went on from 
picture to picture, and poured out on 
that audience, accustomed indeed to elo- 
quence, but now astonished, his wonder- 
ful wealth of word and thought, the peo- 





he rose, or was lifted from the floor. His | ple leaned forward in their seats, hardly 
eye was heavy with narcotics, his cheek | daring to breathe, and finally, fully one- 
hung flabby, and his whole expression | third of them, unconscious of what they 
was lifeless. The sexton put his coat on | were doing, rose up and leaned toward 
him and opened the door. Slowly and | the pulpit as far as they could reach. 
laboriously pulling hand over hand, he | Many left their pe7’s, and with uncon- 
climbed the pulpit stairs. With one hand | scious steps silently, stealthily crept 
pressed on his side and the other grasp- | down the aisles, until they found them- 
ing the pulpit, he announced his text: | selves standing entranced directly in 
“The Father of Light.” He looked | front of the speaker, so irresistible was 
more like a dead man than a living one. | the magnet that drew them. 


a 
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When the sermon was over, the giant 
disease again claimed its victim, the 
eyes sank and the face fell. But during 
that glorious hour, when “ great thoughts 
struck along the brain,” the mind was 
supreme. It spurned weakness and 
death, and claimed its birthright. Such 
an hour as that will forever disprove the 
current materialism. There are times 
when man can “above himself erect 
himself.” Such times prophesy the per- 





manent triumph of the immaterial part 


of our being. If the mind be but the 
happy collection of physical atoms, then 
the eloquence of a physically broken 
and dying man is an unexplained and 
anomalous thing. But if the mind be 
a separate and immortal entity, using 
the body as its servant, then we can 
understand how it can climb sometimes 
to its grandest achievements along the 
rickety and crumbling stairway of an 
enfeebled and decaying physical nature. 
—ZInterior. 
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HEALTH IN HONDURAS. 


IVING at an elevation of 3,000 feet | 
above sea-level, with the ther- 
mometer always between seventy and | 
eighty degrees Fahr., and breathing day 
and night the pure mountain air, one | 
would suppose this sufficient to prolong 
life indefinitely, and to enable him to live | 
free from the pains and aches of sinful | 
humanity. This calls us back to Adam, | 
and makes him shoulder all blame for | 
having permitted a woman to tempt him; | 
but what man is there who is invulner- | 
able to the wiles of a woman? But I am 
digressing from my first thoughts. I was 
saying that with the many elements nec- 
essary to good health as are found in 
Tegucigalpa, one should also find good 
health generally, but it is to the con- 
trary. The men are robust and healthy, 
but the women and children are delicate 
and sickly. One could hardly expect to 
find men of robust constitution whose 
mothers are feeble, yet that is what we 
find here. I speak, however, of the bet- 
ter classes. As to the inferior classes, 
the women are very powerful, sinewy, 
and masculine. This then being the case, 
we must look to a difference of living as 
the cause of the feebleness of the women 
of the better classes. The customs of 
the country, which are descended from 
Old Spain, impose upon the women such 
restraints that they not only enfeeble 
their bodies, but endanger their lives. 


By the rules of society, a lady can not | 


go out of doors unless accompanied by 





an attaché of the family. This causes 


few of the promenades so necessary to 
health. Then the houses are very badly 
ventilated. Indeed they have no ven- 
tilation at all. The houses being of mud 
and the floors of brick, built upon the 
ground, cellar-like rooms are the result, 
which with us would be considered a 
very dangerous abode. Then the effects of 


| the rainy season, during which rain falls 


every day, render such rooms even worse 
than a cellar. The hydrometer in the 
dryest season only indicates an evapora- 


| ting power of five degrees, and in the 
| wet season, some days none at all, show- 


ing the perfect saturation of the atmos- 
phere with moisture. The diseases pe- 
culiar to such habitations are those 
affecting the muscles and the lungs. Of 
these, phthisis ranks first in the causes of 
death, then affections of the muscular 
tissues, particularly the muscles of the 
alimentary canal. 

A peculiar kind of fever, which they 
call calentura, is a most common malady, 
but never dangerous. It is caused from 
indigestion, and an emetic followed with 
light purging usually places them on their 
feet in a day or two. 

In our walks in the streets, or visits 
among friends, we may find about every 
other female affected with headache or 
toothache. Their teeth are generally bad, 
caused of course from the feebleness of 
constitution and incapacity to supply the 
necessary constituents to the teeth. The 
common headache is caused by want of 
proper exercise, and its necessary result- 
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ants, inertia of the alimentary canal, im- 
pairment of the digestion, and inequality 
of the circulation. Sporadic cases of 
typhus fever appear, but from the com- 
mon treatment in vogue, nearly all such 
patients die. 

A few months ago a form of sore throat 
appeared, which they called scarlatina, 
but was only tonsilitis. Throat affections 
and nasal catarrhs are very common— 
more, however, from imprudence than cli- 
matic. The common people, with only a 
light cotton covering about the waist and 
lower extremities, shoulders bare, sleep- 
ing nude, wrapped up in a sheet only, 
and making their bed on the paved court 
or floor of a room, are hardly ever afflict- 
ed with any disease, while the better 
classes who live with the comforts the 
country affords, are most generally ailing 
from one source or another. Hence we 





see that it is not the country or the at- 
mosphere which is responsible for the ill 
health. 

The rock hereabouts is of volcanic 
origin, with a light covering of vegetable 
soil here and there, not sufficient, how- 
ever, to produce miasmatic vapors to 
affect the atmosphere, while the trade- 
winds which blow from over the mountains 
are fresh, though when from the North, 
contain much moisture. There is hered- 
itary consumption, but those families 
who are suffering with it are not of 
the country, and therefore brought the 
disease with them. There is no rea- 
son why with proper hygienic measures 
adopted in this city, the sporadic cases of 
lung affections and catarrhs, as well as 
the frequent cases of muscular affections, 
may not be entirely avoided. 

J. RADIX. 





CAUSES OF STAMMERING. 
iy J. SCHRANK, of Munich, in a | 


recent work, alleges stammering to | 


be the result of disease of the cortical 


| located. 


called motor speech centers have been 
Stammering appears to be 
hereditary. Colombat found it to be 


portion of the brain. It is brought about | inherited in two-fifths, and Coén in one- 


through mental influences. 
requires a succession of acts of volition ; 
but with the stammerer the behests of 
the will are hindered by anxiety or doubt 
as to his powers of execution of the words 
to be uttered. Undue attention is thus 
thrown upon the special acts of pronun- 
ciation. The stammerer is, therefore, 
one placed under the influence of domi- 
nant ideas, having especial reference to 
his capacity for articulation. He thus 
belongs to the same class as those suffer- 
ing from agoraphobia or ataxia muscu- 
laris. 

Dr. Schrank rejects Kussmaul’s view 
that stammering is owing to a born 
weakness of the apparatus by which syl- 
lables are co-ordinated. If this were so, 
stammering ought also to occur in read- 
ing and singing, which is not always the 
case. 

The author would seek for an anatom- 
ical basis of stammering in the parts 
around the island of Reil, where the so- 


Speaking | 





fifth of his cases. Dr. Schrank gives an 
instance where stammering ran through 
four generations, originating from the 
mother’s side. In those cases where 
there was no direct inheritance of the 
disorder, other diseases of the nervous 
system, such as epilepsy, hysteria, or 
chorea, were frequently found. The au- 
thor sees a confirmation of his theory in 
the treatment which has been found 
most efficacious in removing stammer- 
ing. This consists in different devices 
and exercises to increase the strength of 
the will, and to diminish anxiety in 
speaking. Electricity has not been 
found of any efficacy in the treatment 
of stammering. 

Very great success is reported as at- 
tending the treatment of stuttering by 
purely physiological training, according 
to the system of M. Chervin, of Paris. 
Three types of stuttering are distin- 
guished. First, that occurring during 
the inspiration; second, stuttering dur- 


« 
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ing expiration; third, stuttering during | duration, etc., heard in conversation, 


both these periods, and between breaths. | 


The first involves varioys respiratory ex- 
ercises, and the pupil is first taught to 
make long, full inspiration, and follow it 
by regular, forcible expiration. Then the 
respiratory movements are made with 


| consonants alone, and 
| with vowels; at first slowly, then rapidly, 
| varying the duration and pitch of each 


The third stage comprises exercises on 
in combination 


syllable, and passing from words of one 
syllable to those of two and more sylla- 


various rhythms until they become full, 
regular, and easy, instead of being jerky, 


bles. Prepared by these exercises, the 
| pupil learns to articulate slowly and 


labored, and fatiguing. In the second | methodically short sentences, then longer 
stage of treatment, exercises with vowel | periods and paragraphs, separating sen- 
sounds are substituted for the previous tences, and always beginning with a deep 
mute breathings, giving to each vowel | inspiration. Twenty days of this-treat- 
the various modifications of tone, pitch, ment usually suffice for a perfect cure. 





JOURNAL OF A RESIDENT OF 


CTOBER 15th, 1878.—The last six | 
weeks have been so full of experi- | 
ences and varied feelings to me, that | 
My mind | 
looks out upon the horrors of this aw- | 
ful pestilence as one might do from | 


they seem a little life-time. 


an insecure ledge of rock upon a world 


of rushing water, rising and threat- | 


ening, and in all probability destined to 
engulf the precarious foothold, and the 


desolate waif clinging to it. In just such | 


fair former autumns as this, how have 
I sunned myself in the luxuriousness of 
life’s absorbing dream, and wondered 
how any one could despair in a world so 
beautiful. Now my own life’s current 
eddies and whirls and foams in a mael- 
strom, foreboding disease, disaster, death ! 


Everywhere, in the golden atmosphere, 


among the foliage, opalesque and bronzed 


under the heavens blue and cloudless | 


and smiling, looms the Omnipresent Ter- 


ror, “The pestilence that walketh in | 


darkness and wasteth at noonday.” Every 
hour falls a victim of the remorseless 
Reaper, whose scythe turns not aside 
from the noblest, the bravest, the best. 
Yesterday it was the young editor, whose 
wit was polished as the finest blade of 
Damascus, whose eloquence roused and 
thrilled, quickened and exalted; the day 


before ‘it was the kind spirtual father, | 
| or at the grave, and the body is laid 
| away, in ordinary times, in six.hours after 
| death. 


whose prayers made a halo about the 
gloomy death-beds. To-day it is our 
physician—one of the grandest souls that 


THE YELLOW FEVER COUNTRY. 


ever lay down life to save others! What 
a man he was; beautiful as Achilles, 
skilled as Aésculapius, pitiful as a St. John, 
impetuous as Peter. His life for years 
had been a double one—that in his Jrac- 
tice, grand for its tender self-sacrifices; 
that in his family, miserable for heart- 
burnings and misunderstandings. His 
warfare is ended; he has given his own 
life ; a pitiful Saviour vests him. 

Oct. 20th.—The country is shuddering 
over a mew disease, a something only less 


| terrifying than yellow fever, because not 


so contagious. It is called malarial he- 
maturia. The victim hasachill, then con- 
tinuous fever and pain in his limbs for 
six or eight hours, a discharge of blood 
from the kidneys, vomits something dark 
and offensive, and becomes the color of 
an orange, death ensuing in about forty- 
eight hours. Yesterday I saw a poor 
woman who had just been attacked with 
it the day before at noon. She was a 
deep saffron color, and death showed it- 
self in her poor distorted face. To-day I 
saw her buried; not a word of religious 
service; no book nor beadle; only a 


| hasty burial in a lonely, unkempt family 


graveyard. I have seen half a dozen 
burials since I have been in this part, 
and this has always been the way. There 
is no religious ceremony over the corpse, 
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Oct, 22d.—This is a genuine October 
day, cool, crisp atmosphere; wintry sun- 
shine, and winter clothes comfortable—a 
prelude to frost, I hope, and death to the 
horrible fever-germs that have depopu- 
lated the land. A strange result of the 
terror is the demoralization it has caused ; 
men are wild after whisky and brandy, 
and all fever-breeding, intoxicating 
drinks. Certain merchants have set up a 
“store” in a negro church, and there, on 
the strength of a physécéan’s prescription, 
they sell hundreds of gallons of whisky 
aday. The physician’s prescription is 
given to any buck negro who can pay two 
dollars for it, and is equivalent to the 
physician’s oath that “whisky is neces- 
sary to the preservation of the Aa/sent’s 
(bearer’s) life. These are issued, undated, 
to hundreds of stalwart negro men, who 
have zo ailment, and shown by the mer- 
chant as his warrant for retailing spirits | 
The negro women are fully as mad after ° 





drink as the men, and their orgies are as 
heathenish as any Stanley ever saw on his 
passage across the “ Dark Continent.” 
Nov. 6th.—I look appalled at Present 
and Future. The graveyards of the 
fever-smitten towns, even now, since 
there has been several frosts, emit a ter- 
rible stench, showing the faithless man- 
ner in which the grave-diggers performed 
their task of putting away the dead. A 
great tidal-wave of wickedness is abroad 
—men swear recklessly, vehemently, and 
continually. Sabbath restraints are 
scarcely known or thought of ; those who 
a few months ago even arrogated to 


| themselves mznzstertal authority, now 


blaspheme the name of Jesus. It is one 
dark night of woe, but far away, like the 
faint glimmer of coming dawn, we see 
the light of our deliverance, and prayer- 
fully lift our hearts to Him, who is mighty 
to save. 

VIRGINIA D. COVINGTON. 





DRINKING AT MEALS. 


ANOTHER OPINION, 


WRITER in the Rural New Yorker, | 

who evidently knows what he is talk- 
ing about, expresses an opinion which is 
apparently opposed to the common view 
of hygienists on the same subject. As 
he is far from unreasonable in his way of 
discussion, we give him space here. 

“We were once told by a shrewd old 
college professor that the most foolish 
thing a man of intelligence can do—from 
the worldly point of view—is to ‘butt 
his brains out against a popular preju- 
dice.’ Still, we are sometimes dreadfully 
tempted to pound our cranium against a 
hurtful notion, and have never been more 
so than while reading the advice so often | 
insisted on in the papers against drinking 
water at meal-times. The chief and most 
plausible argument against this practice | 
is that it dilutes the gastric juices, and so 
delays digestion. It is not often in a sci- 
entific discussion that we can so easily as 
in this case appeal to the individual con- 
sciousness of the uninstructed reader in 
proof of the fallacious character of the 


assumption in question. Who that reads 
this has not had a thousand proofs forced 
upon his attention that water taken into 
the stomach remains there but a few sec- 
onds, is quickly taken up by the blood- 
vessels, and, if in excess, almost as quick- 
ly thrown out of the blood again through 
the kidneys? Yet there is a small grain 
of truth in the midst of this gross error. 
Large draughts of very cold water taken 
into the stomach with the food, by chill- 
ing the stomach during its rapid progress 
through the walls of its vessels, do arrest 
the secretion of the digestive fluids un- 
tik the proper warmth is re-established. 
Large draughts, also, of tea and coffee, by 


| the astringency of the former and by the 


nervine action of the theine they both 
contain—as well, also, as by the peculiar 
narcotic action of coffee—derange and 
hinder digestion. Alcoholics, however 
diluted, have a like effect. With these 
limitations, we but declare the consensus 
of all physiologists when we say that a 
full response to the calls of thirst, at meal- 
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times as at other times, is wise and proper. 
And for these reasons: The sense of thirst 
is given to us not only that we may keep 
the fluids of the body duly supplied with 


solvent and diluent material, but also that, | 


through the excretory organs, all soluble 
offensive substances may be quickly 
washed away. In the digestive process 
the demand for water in aid of both these 


necessary purposes is urgent. In nearly | 


everything we eat there are soluble sub- 
stances that are in excess, and this excess 
should be promptly carried out of the sys- 


tem. Perhaps the most abundant among | 


these, usually, is the common salt so free- 
ly taken. It is, however, by no means 
the only one ; and they all, unless prompt- 
ly removed, act as irritants. Their ac- 
tion upon the stomach will in a very 
short time decrease and soon arrest the 
flow of the gastric fluids and disturb the 
muscular action by which the stomach 
‘churns,’ so to speak, its contents, that 
every portion may receive its due admix- 
ture of digestive material. This disturb- 
ance of muscular action is seen at its 
highest in vomiting, by which the offend- 
ing substance is ejected summarily, to- 
gether with all the contents of the organ. 


| Now, it is best not to over-eat, and it is 
best to eat simple food, with as little ex- 
| cess of seasoning or of objectionable ele- 
| ments as possible. But, under all circum- 
stances, it is both wrong and dangerous 
to give refusal to nature’s call for nature’s 
remedy in such cases. Plenty of drink 
is what is demanded, and a free supply 
| of fluids must be given, if serious conse- 
quences are to be avoided. The conse- 
quences of refusal are not all immediate. 
The irritation from lack of drink, as well 
as that from improper drinks, becomes in 
time chronic, passing to inflammation, 
the result of which is dyspepsia and the 
| symptom of which is pain. Then, for 
want of diluent fluid by which offending 
soluble substances are quickly removed, 
| these often assume insoluble forms, and 
are deposited in various parts of the body, 
to remain there, constant sources of pain 
and danger. Gravel and stone in the 
urinary organs, biliary concretions in 
the liver, calcareous deposits in the 
joints and elsewhere, and possibly tu- 
bercular deposits in various organs, are, 
we may say with much certainty, due in 
some degree to a foolish fear of water- 
drinking.” 





NOTES IN SCIENCE 


Distance of the Stars.—Prof. C. A. 


Young has anarticle inthe Boston Yournal of 


Chemistry, on ‘‘ Measuring the Distance of 
the Stars,” in which he says : 


‘Every star in the sky seems, when seen | 
from the earth, to describe each year in the | 


sky an orbit precisely the same as that of the 
earth herself seen from the star, an enor- 
mous circle more than 180 millions of miles 
in diameter, which, as viewed by the stellar 
observer, will be more or less elliptical ac- 


cording to the angle at which he looks down | 


upon the plane of ourmovement. Of course, 
as the motion of the star in this apparent or- 
bit is continually contrary to the real motion 
of the earth, the star must always be in that 
point of its path just opposite to the earth’s 
position, and it will take six months for it to 
go from one side to the other. The radius or 
semi-diameter of this apparent annual orbit 
of the star, expressed in seconds of arc, is 
called its para//ax, and when this is found it 
is a perfectly simple thing to compute its dis- 
tance. Now, at first, one would think there 
ought to be no difficulty in detecting a mo- 
tion of 180 millions of miles in six months ; 
but such are the celestial spaces that even 
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| this distance, vast as it is, shrinks almost to 
nothing. In the case of our nearest neigh- 
bor, a Centauri, before mentioned, the whole 
| annual displacement amounts only to 1’ .80, 
and its parallax iso’’.goo. The pole star, 
on the other hand, has a parallax of only 
| 0" .o46, Of the minuteness of this angle, 
very few persons have any idea. At a dis- 
| tance of twenty miles, a second would bea 
little less than six inches, so that at that dis- 
| tance the pole star’s parallax would be but 
a little more than a quarter of an inch (more 
exactly, 0.28 of aninch). Anordinary human 
hair would subtend the same angle at a dis- 
tance of a quarter of a mile.” 


Meats Cooked by Cold.—It seems 
unlikely at first thought, yet it is a fact that 
| extreme cold produces in organic substances 
| effects closely resembling those of heat. 
| Thus, contact with frozen mercury gives the 
same sensation as contact with fire; and 
meat that has been exposed to very low tem- 
perature assumes a condition like that pro- 
duced by heat. This action of intense cold 
has been turned to account for economical 
uses by Dr. Sawiczevosky, a Hungarian 
chemist, as we learn from Za Nature. He 


. 
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subjects fresh meats to a temperature of 
minus 33° Fahrenheit, and having thus 
‘* cooked them by cold,” seals them hermeti- 
cally in tincans. The results are represented 
as being entirely satisfactory. The meat, when 
taken out of the can a long time afterward, 
is found to be, as regards its appearance and 
its odor, in all respects as inviting as at first. 
A German government commission has made 
experiments with this process, and in conse- 
quence two naval vessels dispatched on a 
voyage of circumnavigation were provided 
with meat prepared in this way. Hungary 
has an establishment for preserving meats by 
this process. 

The Black Mildew of Walis,— 
Professor Paley attributes the blackness of 
St, Paul’s Church, London, mainly to the 
growth of a lichen, and Professor Leidy re- 
cently stated to the Philadelphia Academy 
that his attention was called a few years ago 
to a similar black appearance on the brick 
walls and granite work of houses in narrow, 
shaded streets, especially in the vicinity of 
the’ Delaware River. Noticing a similar 
blackness on the bricks above the windows of 
a brewery, from which there was a constant 
escape of watery vapor, in a more central 
portion of the city, he was led to suspect it 
was of vegetable nature. On examination, 
the black mildew proved to be an alga, closely 
allied to what he supposed to be the Proto- 
coccus viridis, which gives the bright green 
color to the trunks of trees, fences, and 
walls, mostly on the more shaded and north- 
ern side, everywhere in that neighborhood. 
Professor Leidy thinks it may be the same 
plant in a different state, but until proved to 
be so, he proposes todistinguish it by the 
name of Protococcus lugubris. It consists of 
minute round or oval cells, isolated or in 
pairs, or in groups of four, the result of divis- 
ion; or it occurs in short irregular chains of 
four or more cells up to a dozen, occasionally 
with a lateral offset of two or more cells, 
The cells by transmitted light seem of a 
brownish or olive-brownish hue. In mass, 
the alge appears to the naked eye as an in- 
tensely black powder. 

Loss by the Cotton Worm.— 
Professor Riley calculates that during a year 
when the cotton worm is prevalent in the 
Southern States it may injure the crop to the 
extent of $30,000,000, The average actual 
annual loss during the fourteen years since 
the war, has been about $15,000,000. Its in- 
juries were equally severe before the war. 

Cheap Rubber Shoes,—Rubberis at 
present largely adulterated so as to make it 
cheaper. The overshoes and boots made of 
this material are adulterated with finely- 
ground burned potter’s clay, of which 
it can stand as much as 65 per cent. without 
losing its fitness for the purpose. The adul- 
teration is harmless, only the material is not 
so strong, and the shoes or boots, instead of 
lasting several seasons, as the old-fashioned 
little or non-adulterated material, scarcely 
last one season, as they tear very easily and 





holes soon wear in them. While the pure 
rubber is stronger than the best leather, the 
adulterated rubber is less strong than the 
worst leather. Rubber hose and sheet rub- 
ber are usually adulterated with soapstone. 
This gives a lighter color to the material, 
while the burnt clay adulteration leaves it 
dark colored, which is preferred for shoes, 


How they Cook Rice in Japan. 
—A traveler in that country writes: ‘‘ They 
do know how to cook rice here, though, and for 
the benefit of grocers and consumers in the 
United States, I investigated the matter. Only 
just enough cold water is poured on to pre- 
vent the rice from burning to the pot, which 
has a close-fitting cover and is set on a moder- 
ate fire. The rice is steamed, rather than boil- 
ed, until it is nearly done ; then the cover of 
the pot is taken off, the surplus steam and 
moisture are allowed to escape, and the rice 
turns out a mass of snow-white kernels, each 
separate from the other, and as much superior 
to the soggy mass we usually get in the Uni- 
ted States as a fine mealy potato is to the 
water-soaked article. I have seen something 
approaching this in our Southern States, but 
I do not think even there they do itas skillfully 
as it is done here, and in the Northern States 
but very few persons understand how to cook 
rice properly. I am sure that, if cooked as it 
is here, the consumption of this wholesome 
and delicious cereal would largely increase in 
America.” —A merican Grocer. 


A New Cement.—Asbestos powder 
made into a thick paste with the liquid sili- 
cate of soda, according to a leading English 
authority, is stated to be found to be of great 
advantage for making joints, fitting taps, con- 
necting pipes, and filling cracks in retorts. It 
is said to be of gfeat service in the manufac- 
ture ot nitric acid, sulphuric acid, and other 
products, because it can be as easily made as 
applied, hardens rapidly, and prevents the 
escape of acid vapors. 


Poultry Keeping.—Some excellent 
Suggestions on poultry houses and fowl- 
keeping are given in the Poultry World. We 
extract these concise paragraphs: 

A very simple mode of ventilating the hen- 
nery is to have an opening in the end of the 
fowl-house, ten or twelve inches square, with 
a sliding door for use in extremely cold 
weather. Thorough ventilation is an abso- 
lute necessity ; poultry breeders who confine 
their choice fowls during the winter find that 
if they consider this vital provision promptly 
they will have less disease and drooping 
among their fowls than is usual after a sea- 
son of close confinement. The interior of 
the house may be very simply arranged ; 
roomy roosts, a row of box nests, a covered 
feed trough and water vessel, and a wide, 
shallow dust box to roll in when limited to 
close quarters. For the heavier classes of 
fowls, such as Brahmas, Cochins, and Dork- 
ings, the roost and nests should be set low 
in order that these clumsy bifds may find no 
trouble in ascent or descent. Be sure that 
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the nests are roomy and clean ; carbolic nest- 
eggs are recommended by many breeders. 

Fowls do better if they are constantly run- 
ning on the ground, so we would advise, in 
building the hen-house, that the walls or 
frame be set upon a stone or brick founda- 
tion, a foot above the surface of the ground. 
Leave the inside door open and let your 
fowls have the benefit of the earth, so far as 
they can in cold weather. There is no ex- 
pense in this, and it is far more healthful 
than a plank floor would be. Whitewash 
thoroughly before the fowls are put into the 
house ; a little powdered sulphur should be 
added to the wash while the lime is hot ; 
washing the roosts in kerosene, will, it is 
said, keep lice at a distance. Be sure that 
drinking-water for your birds is plentiful and 
easy for them to reach. 


Enormous Extent of a Balefal 
TRAFFIC.—The total amount of manufac- 
tured tobacco and snuff produced in the 
United States for the year ending June 30, 
1878, was 119,406,588 pounds, of which 
10,581,745 pounds were exported. The total 
number of cigars and cheroots, etc., pro- 
duced during the year was 2,082,356,362, be- 
ing an increase of 123,964,874. There are in 
the country 15,992 cigar manufacturers, and 
1,049 tobacco manufacturers. The average 
product of cigars, cheroots, and cigarettes, 
for the last five fiscal years, is 1,960,709,213, 
and the average annual product of manufac- 
tured tobacco for the same .period, 122,769,- 
654 pounds. The average quantity of leaf 
tobacco consumed in the manufacture is 193,- 
453,806 pounds, and the average annual ex- 
port of leaf tobacco is 260,674,102 pounds- 
The value of the combined products of manu. 
facturers of tobacco is $75,000,000 exclu- 
sive of the tax. The tax amounts to $40,-- 
084,732.37, making a total cost of tobacco as 
reported by the commissioner of $115,084,- 
732.37. 


Soil for Quinces.—A subscriber writes 
to the Herald to know what kind of soil is 
best adapted for quinces, and what rules are 
to be observed for its cultivation. As we are 
personally interested in this query, we are 
pleased to note the answer of the agricultural 
editor. 

‘*The quince should be plantedin deep and 
good soil, kept in constant cultivation, and 
should have a top dressing of manure every 
season if abundant crops are desired. It 
grows naturally in rather moist soil, by the 
side of rivulets and streams of water, and it 
is a common idea that it should always be 
planted in some damp, neglected part of the 
garden, where it usually receives little care, 
and for both of these reasons produces only 
knotty and inferior fruit. No tree is more 
benefited by manuring than the quince. Ina 
rich, mellow, deep soil, even if quite dry, it 
grows with twice its usual vigor, and bears 
abundant crops of large and fair fruit, It re 
quires very little pruning or other care, an oc- 
casional thinning out of crowding or decay- 
ing branches being quite sufficient. When 





there is an over-crop, thinning the fruit will 
improve the size of the remainder. There 
are only three varieties worth enumerating. 
The apple-shaped quince is the most popular. 
It bears large, roundish fruit, shaped much 
like the apple ; stews quite tender, and is of 
excellent flavor. It also bears abundant 
crops. The pear-shaped quince is dryer and 
of firmer texture than the foregoing; is 
rather tougher when stewed or cooked, and 
has lighter-colored flesh. It is less esteemed 
than the apple variety, but ripens a fortnight 
later, and may preserved considerably 
longer in a raw state. The Portugal quince 
is rather superior to all in quality, but not be- 
ing a good bearer has never been generally 
cultivated. The flesh turns a fine crimson or 
deep purple when cooked, and it is therefore 
much esteemed for marmalade or baking. 
The growth of the tree being very strong, it 
is preferred by many gardeners for stocks on 
which to work the pear.” 


Efficiency of Steamboat Inspec. 
TION AS PREVENTING ACCIDENTS.—The fol- 
lowing is a comparative statement of the 
number of lives lost from various causes on 
steamboats during the years ending June 3oth, 


_1878, and 1879: 


1879. 
I 


From fires, -- 
From collisions, - - 12 
From explosions, - - 3 28 
From snags, wreck, and 

sinking, - - - - 104 51 
From accidental drown- 

ing, - 2-2 - = 8 
Miscellaneous, - - - 4 5 


Totals, - - - - 212 105 


The number of accidents resulting in loss 
of life ashore were : 
1878, 1879. 
Explosions, - - - - 10 
Fires, - - 2° - = = 3 
Collisions, - - - - - 16 
Snags, wreck, and sink- 
ing, <- <- « = « « 
Accidental drowning, - 
Miscellaneous, - - - 


Totals, - - - - 31 


The above comparison shows a reduction 
of nearly fifty-one per cent, in the number of 
lives lost, and about thirty-four per cent. re- 
duction in the number of accidents causing 
loss of life. The increased efficiency of 
steamboat inspection service is better shown 
by the following comparative statement : 


In 1875 the number of lives lost on steam- 
boats was 607; in 1876, 394; in 1877, 224; 
in 1878, 212; and in 1879, 105. 


Optical Phenomena in Railroad 
TRAVEL.—A Dr. L. P. Thompson, who has 
been observing the curious phases of railroad 
affairs, tells us that when a landscape is ob- 
served from a moving train, all objects to the 
remote horizon appear to be passing in the 
contrary direction, those nearest having the 
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greatest velocity. Cousequently, if the atten- | this and follow it with our eyes, raindrops 


tion be fixed upon any object at some distance | 


from the line, all objects beyond will rela- 
tively appear to be moving forward with the 
train, while objects nearer appear to be 
moving backwards. The combined effect 
is to make the landscape appear to be re- 
volving centrally around whatever point 
we fix our attention upon. Rain seen from 
a moving train always seems to be fall- 


ing obliquely (except in a very strong gale in | 
the direction of the train’s motion) in a direc- | 
| ously in opposite directions, will receive the 


tion opposite to that of the motion of the 
train. But if another train happens to pass 
in the opposite direction, and we look out at 


falling between the two trains will seem to be 
flying forward with ourselves. If we stand 
upon a platform of a station and watch a 
train approach, the end of the engine appears 
to enlarge or swell as it approaches, and oc- 
cupies a larger area of the field of vision. 
Conversely the end of the last car on a retiring 
train appears to shrink ddwn and contract as 
it diminishes in apparent magnitude. An ob- 
server at some slight elevation above a rail- 
road, seeing two trains pass along simultane- 


impression of one long train moving round a 
circle. 
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REFINEMENT. 

E have concluded that this term as 

applied to human conduct is far 
from easy to define, with anything like 
human exactness. It looks simple enough 
when written or printed in black upon 
white paper, but, on reflection, we are 
disposed to give up the attempt to illus- 
trate it by special references, and only to 
discuss it negatively. We know what 
refined gold is, refined iron, and other 
refined articles of commerce. The met- 
allurgist calls that which is the purest, or 
the least alloyed, the most refined. Can 
we, on the same principle, esteem the 
most human man or woman the most 
refined, when it appears to be the aim of 
civilization to suppress the natural in 





human organization, and to produce a 
something whose action will be mainly 
automatic, in other words, conventional ? 
We admire and love the graceful child, 
whose griefs and joys are read in the 
frank, innocent face, who is delighted by 
every phase of the beautiful, and shocked 


.by everything ugly; but as the child 


grows up, pains are taken to repress the 
buoyancy, to dam the tide of feeling and 
emotion, whose expression in word and 
act were thought so becoming in him. 
Society appears to be pretty well agreed 
upon the propriety of repressive meas- 
ures, but it is far from agreed as to the 
nature of the system which should be 
employed, consequently the results of 
effort on the part of parents and teach- 
ers to mold the nascent mind are won- 
derfully various. 

There is, to be sure, a sort of definite- 
ness in the purpose. Each father and 
mother, each guardian and teacher, have 
before their eyes a symbol of perfection, 
but it is like the dumb, inanimate, Cor- 
inthian pillar, or the Pythian Apollo, a 
thing of beauty in form, a well-cut image, 
of which the proportions are small in 
comparison with the marble block from 
which it was chiseled. They would 
dwarf the natural by pruning away parts 
in the physical and mental mass, and ob- 
tain a symmetrical figure whose chief 
quality is subservience to convention 


a 
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This once obtained, we are asked to con- 
template a model of refinement. 
Training is essential to refinement, but 
it is not the sort of training that dwarfs 
faculties; rather it is that which regulates 
A high order 
of refinement is consistent with strong 


and harmonizes faculties. 


Combativeness, Destructiveness, and 


Firmness. Indeed, such forces in nor- 
mal exercise are stimuli to the perform- 


ance of the noblest acts of which the 


human mind is capable. The names of 
Havelock, Vernon, Spurzheim, Jefferson, 


Washington, awaken emotions of deep- 
est respect, and their noble faces appear 
before the mental vision as models of 
The well-rounded 
character of each of these great men 
owed its individuality mainly to the ele- 


grace and power. 


ments which we are wont to deem phys- 
ical, those which have been named es- 
pecially contributing to its vigor. 

In certain classes of society, forms of 
vice are deemed consistent with a high 
order of refinement. The German smokes 
and drinks in all situations ; the drawing- 
room, the first-class traveling carriage, 
the public promenade, reek with the va- 
pors and odors of his exhalations and 
potations. In England and France the 
presence of ladies does not prevent men 
from indulging their appetite in these 
respects. We have ridden in the small 
compartments in use on the railways of 
those countries, and been almost stifled 
by the smoke of several cigars. A pro- 
test in behalf of my lady companion, 
made in the kindest manner to my next 
neighbor, to forbear pouring his stream 
of sickening smoke into her face, would 
have been received as an indignity. 

On the Continent it is no breach of 
good manners to frequent drinking-halls, 
or cafés, and spend hours in sipping wine 





| and gossiping. The dest people do these 


things. It is not a breach of “ good form’ 
in Europe for ladies to attend horse-races, 
and to bet on the result. Some efforts 
are made by “gentlemen” of the turf in 
this country to make the custom popular 
here. It is also “quite proper” in En- 
gland for young men who enter into 
competition as oarsmen, to exhibit them- 
selves in a semi-nude state to the thou- 
sands of both sexes, who line the banks 
of the river or lake on the occasion of a 
race. We have seen young men con- 
nected with “high-toned” boat clubs 
disporting in a like condition on our 
own rivers. 

Now all this smoking, drinking, 
horse and boat-racing, is an expression 
chiefly of faculties in the base of the 
brain, or rather an indication of their 
predominance in the mental life, and 
therefore is foreign to that harmonious, 
balanced state of the mind which is 
essential to true refinement. When the 
animal forces are in excess, the product 
is coarseness. Delicacy, one of the most 
essential elements of refinement, is the 
product of a nice intellectual judgment, 
allied to a sympathetic, respectful, gen- 
erous disposition. One must not. be 
wanting in self-respect, however, for 
steadiness of will and self-command are 
prime factors in the desirable compound 
of refinement. 

The decrees of fashion, mannerisms, 
“good form,” which tolerate habits un- 
questionably vicious and perverting, can 
not be accepted as indications of refine- 
ment. 

Politeness and suavity may veil to some 
extent vulgarity, but can not render it 
chaste and delicate. 

That man’s pretensions to refinement 
are absurd, who is given to habits which 
are disagreeable or painful to others. 

Delicacy in the consideration of others’ 
opinions and feelings is one of the tests 
by which we may try him or her who 
aspires to place in the ranks of refine- 
ment. 
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PHRENOLOGY IN SCOTLAND. 
WE awoke one morning in August 
last and found ourself in the land 
of Burns, Combe, and Mackenzie. It was 
an unexpected experience to be in Edin- 
burgh, but being there we determined to 
to use our opportunity in visiting the chief 
features of interest to a stranger, and as 
a phrenologist, to make some inquiries 
into the state of mental science in Scot- 
land. We consulted a guide-book, and 
glanced through the list of things his- 
torical and monumental which it de- 
scribed, and finally came to the subdi- 
vision headed “ Museums,” in which the 
item “ Phrenological Museum, Chambers 
Street,” caught our eye. -There was no 
description of the nature of the collec- 
tion, but at once we began to conjecture 
as to probabilities. Might it not be an 
heritage of the old Phrenological Society 
of Edinburgh? If so, how valuable it 
must be to the science! and how inter- 
esting to the true disciple of Dr. Gall! 
Before noon of that day we had found 
our way to Chambers Street, and to the 
buildiug in which the museum is stored. 
On the right as we entered the broad 
hall-way, we noticed a neatly printed 
card admonishing the public to the ef- 
fect that on Saturdays the admission is 
free, but on other “lawful” days an en- 
trance fee of sixpence is charged. On 
opening the inner door we were pleased 
to find ourself on the threshold of a large, 
well-lighted room, on whose walls’ are 
lines of shelving running its whole length, 
and all filled with objects relating to 
phrenological science, each object hav- 
ing a label on which a brief description 
is written. 
There are several hundred casts, busts, 
and crania, besides many masks of the 
faces of men eminent in European history 





in this collection. In some cases two, 
three, and even four representations of 
the same individual, taken at different 
periods in his life, stand upon the shelf, 
affording most valuable material for the 
student of character in its relation to 
cerebral development. For instance, there 
are two heads of Coleridge, one taken in 
1810, the other in 1834, two of Sir Walter 
Scott, bearing very marked differences 
in physiognomical marking, two or three 
of George Combe, two of Dr. Gall, one 
representing him in the prime of life, the 
other as he appeared just after death. 
There are several casts which are rarely 
to be met with, some of which we had 
never seen, viz.: gf Sir George Macken- 
zie, Sir John Ross, Charles J. Fox, Syd- 
ney Smith, Harriet Martineau, Sir John 
Bowring, Oliver Cromwell, Mungo Park, 
and Sir William Herschel. 

The collection of human crania is very 
extensive and represents civilized and bar- 
barous man in all parts of the world, and 


of both ancient and modern time. The 


specimens are yery neatly arranged ac- 
cording to nationality, and the labels state 


in most cases the circumstances of their 
procuration, and the names of the donors. 

Besides these, there is a considerable 
exhibit of animal and bird crania group- 
ed according to species in glass cases, 
and it adds much to their value in the 
esteem of the phrenological visitor to 
know that many of the specimens were 
collected by Dr. Spurzheim; while the 
museum, as a whole, after the suspension 
of the Edinburgh Phrenological Society 
came into the hands of Mr. George 
Combe, and was carefully preserved by 
him, and at his death specially intrusted 
to certain gentlemen, with a fund to pro- 
vide for the expense of its proper main- 
tenance. 
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The present trustees are persons of 


high social and professional position in 
Edinburgh. Among them Dr. Arthur 
Mitchell, of the Board of Lunacy; Charles 
Henderson, Esq., of the Supreme Court; 
Dr. Findlater, editor of Chambers’ En- 
cyclopedia; and Mr. J. R. Findlay, 
editor of Zhe Scotsman, the same news- 
paper which once served as a me- 
dium for the publication of letters by 
Dr. Spurzheim, the brothers Combe, and 
Sir William Hamilton in the celebrated 
controversy of fifty years ago, concerning 
the merits of Phrenology. These gentle- 
men have each important and pressing 
professional connections, but they have 
given of their time to the prudent man- 
agement of the Combe fund, so that its 
increase has enabled them to carry into 
effect several: measures of no small inter- 
est to phrenologists. They have removed 
the museum from its old and obscure 
quarters into its new rooms, where it is 
In the 
choice of a location, they have exhibited 


very accessible to the public. 


discretion, for directly opposite is one of | 


the most interesting features of Edin- 
burgh, the Museum of Science and Art, 
avery comprehensive affair, and similar 
in general plen to the great South 
Kensington Museum of London. 
below, on the same side with the phren- 
ological collection, is the Medical School 
of the. University of Scotland, with its 
anatomical treasures. 

Furthermore, the trustees have placed 
a gentleman, Mr. John Henderson, in 
charge, as curator of the phrenological 
collection, whose scientific habit of mind 
and studies in comparative anatomy fit 
him for the position. The very neat ar- 
rangement and classification of the ma- 
terials, which probably came into his 
hands a mere conglomeration, do him 


Just | 


much credit, and compare favorably with 
the arrangement of anthropological ma- 
terial in institutions like the British Mu- 
seum, as any one conversant with anato- 
my and ethonology, who has visited 
both places, will readily admit. 
a library in connection with the museum 


There is 


which contains many volumes now scarce- 
ly to be found elsewhere. It is not as 
large, however, as the library of the 
Phrenological Institute in New York 
City, but sufficiently comprehensive to 
give visitors an impression of the extent 
of phrenological literature. 

The trustees have shown not only 
more than usual fidelity in the perform- 
| ance of the request of Mr. Combe, with 
| respect to the collection which he left 
| the world, but also an interest akin 





| to enthusiasm, in the life and work of 

that eminent teacher; for it is by their 
| auspices that the recent biography pre- 
| pared by Mr. Charles Gibbon was pub- 
| lished; and they have just completed a 
| large volume to which the attention of 

the public in Europe and America will 
| be invited. 

An examination of those writings of 
George Combe, which were mainly pre- 
served in pamphlets and occasional con- 
tributions to periodicals, convinced these 
gentlemen that the cause of popular edu- 
cation demanded a wide publication of 
the great phrenologist’s views on the 
subject, and they concluded to apply a 
part of the income derived from the 
trust estate to such publication, and to 
this end have employed a gentleman of 
superior literary ability, and also given 
their own personal assistance in the 
prosecution of the editorial work. 

The biography of Mr. Combe was dis- 
cussed in the pages of the PHRENOLOG- 
ICAL soon after its appearance, and we 
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are pleased to say that its sale on both 
sides of the Atlantic has been very grati- 
fying to the trustees.- The new work is 
more voluminous than it was at the start 
deemed expedient to make it, but such 
has been the wealth of material, that 
the book grew into large proportions 
in spite of the editor’s efforts at con- 
densation. However, as Mr. Henderson 
remarked to us, it has so much excellent 
matter, that they who are interested in 
matters of education will not find it too 
bulky. The editor in his prefatory note 
intimates that the book will be found to 
include almost all the questions now 
happily claiming professional and public 
attention, and it “is sent forth to the 
world with full confidence, as one of the 
best contributions ever made to the great 
cause of Education.” 

The old religious prejudices which in 
the days of Hunter, Mackenzie, and 
Combe, prevented a general acceptance 
of the system of Gall and Spurzheim, yet 
survive in Presbyterian Scotland, and 
there are few who practice openly the 
art of character reading; but the auda- 
cious declarations of such experimenters 
as Prof. Ferrier, have, within a few years 
past, opened the way to a more liberal 
consideration of the philosophy of Combe 
on the part of the learned, and many in 
high ‘professional statioris have adopted 
its principles. Indeed, the two works to 
which allusion has been made, may be 
considered an expression, in part, of scien- 
tific opinion in Edinburgh, with respect 
to Phrenology. 

The significance, therefore, of a state- 
ment like this: “It begins also to be 
more generally admitted that Phrenology 
is founded on alarge body of observations 
and experiments, that it was investigated 
with an admirable spirit of calm and care- 
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ful induction by its first promulgators, 
and that it has unconsciously but power- 
fully leavened our views of Mental Phi- 
losophy and human nature, and forced on 
us, in spite of opposition, a large amount 
of its special nomenclature,” may be 
taken to impart a decided change of 
front among the Scottish savants, and 
should greatly encourage the advocates 
of Phrenology in America. 





—2 > 


LOOK AT THE REAL CAUSES. 


E have seen a good deal in the 
newspapers, of late, concerning a 

young lady who died from the effects 
of over-study. The case, as presented 
to the public, certainly makes a strong 
appeal to parents and teachers to give 
more attention, than is their habit, to ed- 
ucational methods in relation to children 
We should like to know 
both sides of the case—the physical life 
as well as the mental life of Miss Green- 
wood. We would not intimate that Miss 


as individuals. 


Greenwood was, not overworked intel- 
lectually, for we believe that she did 


exercise the organs cf her brain much 
beyond the limit of discretion. But we 
also believe that if care had been taken 
to supply her brain with its needed sus- 
tenance she would not have become ex- 
hausted and moribund. The brain can 
endure a vast amount of hard usage, and 
remain healthy and vigorous, provided 
its owner is attentive to its needs; in 
other words, if he live with a due regard 
to the law of his being. As we can not 
expect the mill-wheel to turn the stone 
without a constant supply of water, so 
the brain can not be expected to perform 
its normal functions without being fairly 
supplied with good blood. 

Many, far too many of our school girls, 
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and boys, too, are ill-fed and over-fed, 
and their stomachs, rather than their 
brains, are over-worked. Many, far too 
many of our girls, in school and out, are 
dressed in ways that invite sickness and 
disease, and their bodies suffer far more 
than their brains; but jaded stomachs» 
congested livers, and obstructed circula- 
tions make heavy, neuralgic heads, and 
study becomes a process attended with 
weariness and discomfort. Tight-waisted 
dresses, bare arms, gauzy stockings, and 
thin-soled shoes have far more to do 
with the death of many a bright, studi- 
ous girl than brain exercise. 





THE REVIVAL OF BUSINESS.—If signs 
mean anything, there has been a revival 
of activity in almost every branch of busi- 





ness. Mills and factories of every descrip- 
tion are in operation, many of them so 
pressed with orders that they must run all 
night. The iron interest is particularly 
In fact, we have been told that, 


owing to insufficiency in the supply of raw 


active. 


material, some of our manufacturers have 
been compelled to send to Europe. 
our city the dealers in staple goods are 
crowded with orders, and the hotels are 
filled with business men from the West 


In 


and South. Another most encouraging 
act which has been communicated to us 
by one of our most prominent statisticians 
is that, never in our country’s history did 
the returns of crops in all sections show 
a larger aggregate of value. With so 
solid a basis for industry as successful 
agriculture gives, our commercial and 
industrial prosperity seems now assured 
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* He that questioneth mach shail learn much.”—Bacon. 





Go Our Correspondents, 


QUESTIONS OF “ GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 


will be answered in this department. But one ques- 

tion at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 

unded, if a correspondent shall expect us to give 
im the benefit of an early consideration. 


Ir AN Inquiry FAILs TO RECEIVE ATTEN- 


tion within two months, the correspondent should re- | 


| matter you speak of. Our population is mized, 


peat it; if not then published, the inguirer may con- 
clude that an answer is withheld, for good reasons, 
by the editor. 


ts provided by the writers. IN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, if 
they expect a reply. inclose the return postage, or what 
is better, a prepaid envelope, with —_ address. 
Anonymous letters will not be considered, 





SOLDIERS IN THE UNITED STATES.— 
Question : DEAR Ep1tor—In one of your editori- 
als you lately said or intimated something about 
the grand possibilities of America for forming 
an army, should the need arise. Now I think 
that you are a little too sanguine concerning the 








patriotic sentiment of our mixed population, and 
that your views would scarcely be confirmed by 
statistics, especially those of the last war. Can 
you, at any rate, furnish me and your other read- 
ers with an account of the actual number of men 
in the Union forces? Having never seen the 
total, I should like to know it. “ 
Answer: The editor does not think that he in- 
dulged in any flight of fancy concerning the 


but our naturalized citizens, particularly the 


Germans, Swiss, and Irish, have brought to this 
WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UN- | 
available contributions unless the necessary postage | 


country their country-loving spirit, and it would 
not fail to incite them to take the sword in 
defense of their adopted home if its safety 
were imperiled. They indeed illustrated the 
sentiment in our late unhappy war. But that 
war is scarcely a fair illustration of the editor’s 
meaning, because it was intestine, and divided 
houses and firesides in our very midst. As it 
was, the offers of service to the Union Cause 
were very great, numerically. A report not long 
since issued by the War Department enables us 
to give you the number of men supplied by dif- 
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ferent States and Territories, and the grand 
aggregate, viz: Maine, 72,114; New Hampshire, 
36,629 ; Vermont, 35,262 ; Massachusetts, 152,048 ; 
Rhode Island, 23,699 ; Connecticut, 57,379 ; New 
York, 467,047; New Jersey, 81,010; Pennsyl- 
vania, 366,107; Delaware, 13,670; Maryland, 
50,316; West Virginia, 32,068; District of Co- 
lumbia, 16,872 ; Ohio, 319,659 ; Indiana, 197,147; 
Illinois, 259,147; Michigan, 89,372; Wisconsin, 
96,424; Minnesota, 25,052; Iowa, 76,309; Mis- 
souri, 109,111 ; Kentucky, 79,025 ; Kansas, 20,151 ; 
Tennessee, 31,092 ; Arkansas, 8,289; North Car- 
olina, 3,156; California, 15,725; Nevada, 1,080; 
Oregon, 1,080; Washington Territory, 964; Ne- 
braska Territory, 3,157; Colorado Territory, 
4,903; Dakota Territory, 206; New Mexico 
Territory, 6,561; Alabama, 2,576 ; Florida, 1,290; 
Louisiana, 8,224 ; Mississippi, 545; Texas, 1,965; 
Indian Nation, 35,030. In all, 2,678,967. Florida 
supplied two regiments of cavalry ; Alabama, 
one white regiment; Mississipi, one battalion, 
and North Carolina, two regiments of cavalry. 


SWEATING ON ONE SIDE ONLY.—Dear 
Sir: In your August number of the Journat, 
under the head of “‘ Facial Peculiarities,” I notice 
you describe a case in point of which I would be 
much obliged for further information. After 
perusing the article in question, [ was forcibly 
reminded of a case similarly affected ; he is a man 
some thirty-five years of age, and from some un- 
known cause to me, he perspires freely, insummer 
and winter the same, but only on. one side, not 
only in the face, but the entire left side, from 
the median line. On the other side he never 
sweats, not even in our hottest days in summer, 
from paralysis or some obstruction to the pores 
of the skin; I know not the cause, nor will I 
attempt to explain ; the man is otherwise healthy 
and strong, and generally has enjoyed good 
health. Once he had paralysis of that side, but 
has since recovered entirely ; before that time he 
was not so affected. AN GOLD SUBSCRIBER. 


Answer: We are of opinion that the cause of 
this peculiar condition is a paralytic condition of 
the nerves relating to the sudoriparous glands, 
so that the latter do not perform their office. A 
close examination would reveal, we think, a 
difference in the condition of the skin on the 
two sides of the face ; that of the non-perspiring 
side appearing less vitalized than the other. 


ERRORS NOTED.—In the October number 
the author of the paragraph, ‘‘ Breaking a Child’s 
Will,” is made responsible for the comments 
which follow it. The editors will assume the 
responsibility as it properly belongs to them. 

In the memorial notice of our much valued 
friend, Dr. J. V. C. Smith, he is stated to have 
been graduated at Brown University, whereas 
Dartmouth College was his Alma Mater. He 
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was also born several years before 1800, peing 
about eighty-five when he died. 


MARRIAGE OF FIRST CousINS.—S.W. L. 
—We have frequent occasion to consider this 
subject, and its importance is sufficient to war- 
rant repeated answer. We do not approve the 
marriage of blood-relations, particularly those 
so closely allied as first cousins. . 

Without going into any detailed account of 
our reasons, because that would involve too 
much time and space, we will say generally, that 
such marriages serve to develop and intensify 
any unpleasant defects of mental and physical 
organism in the stock of the wedded. Their 
children inherit, in an aggravated form, constitu- 
tional weaknesses, blood taints, and so on. If 
statistics are worth anything, they show very 
conclusively, that idiocy, and diseases of a very 
serious type, are largely the product of the 
marriage of those closely allied by blood. In 
books like ‘‘ Wedlock,’’ “‘ Hereditary Descent,” 
“ Transmission,’ “‘ The Parent’s Guide,”’ ‘* Tem- 
peraments,’’ the subject is presented fully. By 
consultation with our catalogue or book -list, 
you will find the character and price of each of 
these books given. 


HEAVENLY GRACE AND SELF-HELP.— 
Question : I olten think that we can not cultivate 
and improve our mind and faculties without 
God’s blessing and assistance; we need to feel 
our dependence upon God for life, in all our 
studies and thoughts. I now ask of you if we 
do not need to implore constantly His divine 
grace to point our inclinations to proper studies, 
and to fix our heart there? Do we not need to 
ask Him to enlighten our mind, to invigorate our 
faculties, to quicken our attention, etc. ? Please 
comfort me with an answer. oO. ¥. 


Answer: We are certainly of opinion that he 
who lives with a devout sense of relationship to 
the Divine, and works on from day to day, 
earnestly, trustfully, patiently, secures about as 
much happiness as the world can give. 

Man is organized for spiritual communication, 
his faculties of Veneration, Faith, Hope, if active 
in his mental life, awaken impulses to devotion, 
and awaken convictions of dependence upon the 
unknown hand; it can not be denied that he 
who conducts his affairs, his business, with a 
sense of dependence upon Divine Grace, shows 
more steadiness, more calmness, more harmony 
in his work, than he who is irreverent, and with- 
out recognition of a supreme influence in the 
affairs of man. The history of the world may 
be drawn upon for facts sustaining this opinion. 
William the Norman, Oliver Cromwell, George 
Washington, were prayerful men, and can we 
doubt that their success in their gigantic under- 
takings was much promoted by their spiritual 
character ? 
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NOTES AND QUERIES.—A correspondent, 
W. W. W.., inquires: ** macaulay in his essay on 
Addison, speaking of one of that writer’s essays, 
says, ‘It was probably fully as edifying as one of 
Smallridge’s sermons’ one hundred and thirty- 
three years ago, but which he dared not indicate 
to the squeamish readers of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Is it known which one Macaulay refers 
to; and are there any probable guesses made 
regarding it?” Can any of our readers answer? 


A SNAKE’S MoTION.—H. F. S.—Snakes 
creep ; they have a series of muscular rings along 
the body, by the contraction of which, in rapid 
succession, they move over the ground. Watch 
the next one you come across, 

You will find as desirable farms for the pur- 
pose of fruit culture in Maryland, as in any of 
our Atlantic States. Some localities of the Poto- 
mac River are healthy and desirable. As for 
your bilious temperament, you have only to live 
rightly to get on with it comfortably almost 
anywhere. 


WEEPING.—G. A.—The physical, mental, 
and moral effects of weeping are dependent en- 
tirely upon ‘“‘circumstances,’’ and these “ cir- 
cumstances” are very comprehensive, as they 
relate to the organization, temperament, educa- 
tion, association, business, etc., of the individual. 


GRAMMATICAL ERROR.—D. W. C.—It 
is not strictly incorrect to say, ‘‘it was a gram- 
matical error,’’ although it is a surplusage. 
When one makes a mistake in the construction 
of a sentence, it is sufficient to say, ‘there is an 
error,” or, “‘ the phraseologyis incorrect.” The 
word ‘“‘grammar” is technical, meaning the 
science of language, the study of forms of 
speech, hence the statement, “‘a grammatical 
error’ can not be deemed improper. We would 
prefer, however, to say of a statement incorrect 
in its form, ‘it is not grammatical.” 


BATHING.—J. W. B.—It is beneficial to 
bathe in the open air, provided the temperature 
be warm; we would not advise you to bathe 
much in winter; morning is the better time. 
Salt is unnecessary in water as an imitation of 
sea-bathing, for the reason that you could hardly 
imitate the sea water by artificial means. Gener- 
ally the water should be not lower than 65° 
for a person in fair health, and the purer it is the 
better. 


DIET FOR DysprPTic.—E. E. B.—Your 
diet should be carefully selected; you should 
avoid food which is not thoroughly cooked, and 
all things which are improper to be eaten at all. 
Avoid soggy food, eat your bread dry, somewhat 


WHAT THEY SAY. 





stale, without butter, gravy, or greasy sauce. 
Eat but little fiesh-food, for the reason that flesh- | 
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meat somewhat tries a weak stomach, requiring 
more strength than famnaceous food. As a rule, 
avoid all immature vegetables and fruits ; on that 
account you should avoid green corn, green 
beans, peas, etc. You may eat in moderation 
such fruits as mellow apples, pears, peaches, 
and so on, all perfectly ripe, the preference 
being given to the dryer sorts. Farinaceous 
food is best for you as aninvalid. Read “ Diges- 
tion and Dyspepsia,”’ by Trall. 

Several ANSWERS must be deferred to the next 
number. 








What Eyen Sap, 


Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 
est; the writer's personal views and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects, being preferred. 




















THINKING TO A POINT.— There is much 
loose thinking done in the world, and, as a con- 
sequence, many fine thoughts are utterly lost. 
Thoughts, like soldiers, to be effective, must be 
so thoroughly drilled that all their connected 
force may be brought to bear upon a given point, 
or that their actions, though widely separated, 
will still be in harmony with a general purpose. 
A vast army without discipline, every soldier 
acting independently of all others, would accom- 
plish nothing but its own destruction. No matter 
how brave the men might be, or how skillful in 
the use of arms, their skill and bravery would 
all be thrown away, because they lacked concert 
in action. So, too, with our thoughts. If left to 
work at random, it matters little how good, 
individually considered, they may be, they can 
accomplish no great purpose; their want of 
connection and mutual dependence will destroy 
their effective force, and leave them as worthless 
as our idlest dreams, The difference between 
the deep, practical thinker, and the man who 
never accomplishes anything in the way of think- 
ing, lies not so much in the nature of their 
thoughts, as in their power to control and direct 
them. The mental superiority of the one over 
the other depends largely on the greater skill 
with which he marshals his intellectual forces. 

Edison has produced some wonderfal inven- 
tions, because he has the power to bring his 
ideas to a point. Many others may have noticed 
the very principles on which his inventions are 
based, may even have had some vague ideas of 
their great possibilities, but, if so, the world 
derived no benefit from these ideas, because they 
were not reduced to practice. Many philos- 
ophers knew of the properties of electro-mag- 
netism, and perhaps dreamed of some great 
things yet to be accomplished by its agency; 
but it remained for Morse to show that by 
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the simple act of making and breaking the 
circuit, instant communication could be es- 
tablished between remote localities. Every- 
body, from time immemorial, had known that 
bodies, if insupported, fall toward the ground ; 
but it was left for Newton to trace the grand 
law of gravitation, and to prove that the same 
law that governs falling bodies, operates through 
space, and controls the movements of the planets. 

In literature, too, the habit of thinking clearly 
and connectedly, is all-important. No great 
literary triumph was ever achieved by mere 
dreaming. Thousands in all countries, and in 
all ages, have the most beautiful poetic visions 
floating before their minds ; yet there is not one 
poet among ten thousand dreamers. There can 
be no doubt that many men have the sublimity 
of Milton manifesting itself in occasional and 
disconnected images; yet all past ages have 
produced but one Paradise Lost. Many a rustic 
has a rich poetic fancy ; yet the name of Burns 
stands out as conspicuously as though no other 
plowman ever felt a glow of the poetic fire. 

Thus there are many fine thoughts constantly 
going to waste all around us, because they are 
not properly directed, or, in other words, because 
they are never brought toa point. If all the rich 
thoughts and fine literary conceptions that are 
floating idly about in a single city or county, 
could be collected and properly arranged, they 
would be a rich contribution to literature ; and 
yet, in all probability, there is not within that 
limit, one individual who is recognized in literary 
circles. Could the mechanical ideas be collected 
in like manner, wonders might be accomplished ; 
yet perhaps no single invention has ever pro- 
ceeded from that locality. 

Our thoughts partake largely of our human 
nature, and they are, of course, subject to our 
human frailties ; they will not work to perfection 
unless they are compelled todo so. They must 
be held down to their work, and educated to it, 
as we hold a child to study until he has acquired 
the habit. No one need expect his thoughts to 
come to him already drilled and matured, with- 
out any effort on his part. The art of thinking 
is at once the most potent means and the highest 
attainment of education. He who suffers his 
thoughts to run at random, destroys all his own 
chances for intellectual eminence. Many valu- 
able treatises and many noble poems have been 
lost to the world, simply because they were 
never written, or because those in whose brains 
they were conceived, never learned to think to a 
point. ‘ E, T. BUSH. 


A WoMAN’S TROUBLES, No. 2.—BLIN- 
Ton, Sept. 25th, 1879. Dear Mr. Editur: You 
dont know how Delited I am for I had no idear 
you was goin to print that letter I sent you. I 
couldnt hardly believe my eyes. It docs make 
we feel Good to have a pece published, because 





Missis Dawkins who knows so much and thinks 
she is so smart has bin tryin and tryin to get 
some Peces put into the Blinton Times and they 
wont put them in no How. my husband says 
its because shes Ahead of the Times, I dont 
egsackly understand what that Means but any 
way Im glad Im not Ahead of the times if that 
would keep me from havin Peces printed, for I 
should like to be a Auther. I suppose I should 
have to lern more than i no now but I dont want 
to no to much for I think its Dangrus, dont you. 
it seems to unsettl the mind. Im afraid thats 
what ails my Husband, and im in dretful trub- 
ble about him. Do tell me what You think 
about it. one day he made me take of my shu 
and put my Foot on a pece of paper, then he 
marked all round it with a pensil and measured 
around my Foot with a tape measure and said he 
was Goin to have me have some shuse big 
enough for me wuns. I wish you could see the 
big Awful things he brot home! and says he 
Josy, I want you to wear them shuse. Why 
says I, theyre a World to big for me. Theyre 
just the size of your foot says he. And he meas- 
ured round my Waist without any korsits on 
and said my dresses was five inches to small for 
me and made me look like a pare of old fashioned 
Saddle bags. why Moses saysi you used to say 
I looked like a fashon plate. So you do says he 
but Ive changed my Mind about fashon plates. 
I used to think they was pretty and now I think 
there hidjus, ive been studyin high Art and I 
find korsits spoils Wimmin. you aint shaped 
at all as a woman aut to be. and Besides it is 
hurtfull to dress so and makes wimmin week 
minded. He said if Wimmin would dress differ- 
ent they would know more, or else if they knew 
more they would dress different. I cant think 
which. And he said that if men dressed like 
wimmin theyd be week in Body and mind like 
Wimmin. 

Now Mr. Editer dont you think I have rezun 
to be Alarmed. Would a man of Sound mind 
talk like that as if it would make Men and wim- 
min alike to dress them alike. men and Wim- 
min is Different any way isnt they, and what can 
Any Bodys dress have to do with their Minds. 
with my big Shoes and no korsits and fears that 
Moses is goin crazy I am in great Trubble and 
even the thot of havin another Pece printed in a 
Maggazeen dont keep me from bein down 
hearted. Yours truly, 

JOSEPHINE WHYTE. 

P. 8.—I put in More big Capitals this time be- 
cause I think it makes A Letter look Better 
Dont you. J. W. 

My IDEA OF TRUE GOVERNMENT.— 
Whatever may appear in my labors for the bene- 
fit of my species, not one line is written until 
driven to it by the needs of the hour. Those 
who have a spark of patriotism concede the 
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entire want of harmony in the so-called doctors 
of all grades ; otherwise they would not fail to 
relieve an overburthened people of their many 
ills—moral, political, and physical. 

I beligve in free government—absolutely free. 
Freedom is the guarantee of perpetuation—free- 
dom from taxation of any kind—except a volun- 
tary self-imposed tax. It is quite practicable to 
conduct all branches of the executive of a great 
nation on this basis. 

An individual commands no respect unless self- 
supporting ; neither should a nation. The State 
has land, money, and houses—the State’s serv- 
ants should know how to use these to conduct 
the government in a way to show a balance to 
its credit at the end of every year; never calling 
on the general public for a dollar. The State 
has ships—they are as good for freight as to 
carry guns; the State has soldiers—that should 
raise their own subsistence on the government 
lands, while they guard the frontiers. This is the 
way individual, private business is conducted ; 
and this is the only way a free people should 
submit to have the business of the State con- 
ducted. F. M. SHAW. 


WHAT CAME OF IT.—A lady corre- 
spondent writing from Lansing, Mich., relates 
an incident illustrative of the good result ob- 
tained by a mother who put into practice the 
counsel of a phrenological examiner. She says: 

“I have been at Mt. Clemens, Mich., taking 
baths, and the lady I boarded with told me about 
taking her little child, then four years old, into 
your office for an examination. Among other 
things you said, ‘When this child has fits of 
passion, don’t punish him, but draw his atten- 
tion as quickly as possible to something else.’ 
The child was subject to most violent fits of 
passion, would upset and throw everything he 
could lay his hands on, though he knew he must 
restore things to their proper places in the end. 
The way you suggested was one she had never 
tried, and she found it to work admirably. 
Somctimes she would pick up a book and begin 
to read poetry, of which the child was very fond, 
and soon he would steal up to her side, and lay 
his head on her shoulder, completely subdued ; 
at other times, and always without noticing him, 
she would begin to talk about some subject of 
special interest to him, and he would forget his 
rage. Patiently working in this manner, the gentle 
Christian mother has now her reward in one of 
the most dutiful, thoughtful, pleasant-tempcred, 
and affectionate of sons. You said he would 
either make a yery good man, or a very bad one, 
and now, at fourteen, he promises fair to be a 
very good one. You also said he would make 
an inventor. This prediction is not sv likely to 
be fulfilled, yet it may be, for he loves machinery 
and the natural sciences, and the Scieutifie Amer- 





ican is his delight, which is not usual in boys of 
that age. So much forso much. I might add 
that I have rarely been the inmate of so harmoni- 
ous and gentle a household as the one of which 
H. L. M.” 
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PERSONAL. 


Avan CLARK, of Cambridge, Mass., the tele 
scope maker, is now seventy-six years old, and 
still full of energy and skill. For forty years 
Mr. Clark was a portrait painter, and earned 
$30,000 by his art before he began his telescopic 
experiments. 


JOSEPH SAILER, financial editor of the Phila- 
delphia Ledger (daily), relates this ‘‘ personal” 
of himself, which is probably without parallel in 
newspaper literature : *‘ The individual who pens 
this paragraph prepared the first financial article 
in the Ledger, published on the Ist day of July, 
1840, aud has contributed to every number of the 
paper published from that day to this.”’ 


Mrs. C. M. WILLIaMs, who was elected presi- 
dent of the State National Bank, at Raleigh, 
N.C., in place of her husband, lately deceased, 
is the first woman to bold such an office in the 
history of this country. 


Henry Smart, the English musician, and 
composer of the music, “‘ Hark, Hurk, my Soul,” 
“From Greenland’s Icy Mountains,” and of 
hundreds of anthems and sacred songs, was 
recently offered by the British Government the 
choice between a knighthood and a pension of 
$500 a year. He chose the pension. Smart fellow! 


Henry Bessemer, the English inventor, has 
taken out 160 patents. One of them, his process 
for making steel, ranks as one of the most bril- 
liant inventions of the century. It converts pig- 
iron into steel in a few minutes, and has reduced 
the price of steel rails per ton from $200 to #30. 
Ten times as much steel is used in the world 
now as was used prior to 1856. 


Srr Row.Lanp Hix, widely known as the 
originator of the system of cheap postage in En- 
gland, died in London, August 27th. His life 
was a long one, dating back to 1795; but until 
within six or seven years he was full of activity, 
and continued to render the English Government 
valuable service in many ways, and took a prom- 
inent part in bringing his admirable system be- 
fore the American public. 


CAMBRIDGE LIVINGSTON, a well known lawyer 
of New York, died on the 18th of September. 
He was a member of the old Livingston family, 
and for many years before his death was in- 
trusted with the management of most important 
affairs in behalf of private individuals and cor, 
porations, 
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DaNnIEL DREW, the notorious steamboat and 
railroad director and operator on ’Change, died 
suddenly, in New York, on the 18th of Septem- 
ber. He began life as a soldier, then went into 
the cattle business, next tried steam-boating, 
with great pecuniary success, and subsequently 
railroads, besides speculating in financial matters 
of every class. He was nearly eighty-three. 


—_-— + o— 


WISDOM. 


“ Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitful seed.” 
THE perfectly contented man is also perfectly 
useless. 


Iiz needs no other rosary whose thread of life 
is strung with beads of love and thought.— 
PERSIAN PROVERB. 


Ir is a strange desire to seek power, and to 
lose liberty ; or to seek power over others, and 
lose power over one’s self. 


WE can not conquer fate and necessity; but 
we can yield to them in such a manner us to be 
greater than if we could.—CIcERo. 


THese six—the peevish, the niggard, the dis- 
satisfied, the passionate, the suspicious, and 
those who live upon others’ means—are forever 
unhappy. 


THERE is as much greatness of mind in the 
owning of a good turn as in the doing of it ; and 
we must no more force a requital out of time 
than be wanting in it.—Seneca. 


Tue years have linings just as goblets do: 

The old year is the lining of the new, 

Filled with the nectar of precious memories, 

The golden was doth line the silver is. 

—ScrIBNER. 

THERE is a pleasure in contemplating good ; 
there is a greater pleasure in receiving good ; 
but the greatest pleasure of all is in doing good, 
which comprehends the rest. 


Noraine is easier to a man of genius, nothing 
a more certain proof and part of it, than to com- 
pose what raises men’s wonder and admiration ; 
nothing more difficult than to show them dis- 
tinctly the simplest and most obvious truths.— 
PENN. 
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MIRTH. 





“ A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 
Wauicu is the best of the four seasons for 
arithmetic? The summer. 
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** Cer- 
“Then you must have met 


“Jones, did you ever see a snail?’’ 
tainly,”’ said Jones. 
him.” 


““SHaxy I help you over the fence?” said a 
polite youth to an old gentleman who weighed 
two hundred pounds. ‘Oh, no; don’t help me. 
You had better help the fence.”’ 


A POPULAR writer, speaking of the ocean tele- 
graph, wonders whether the news transmitted 
through the salt water, can be fresh. 


Lapy to rheumatic old woman: ‘I am sorry 
you should suffer so; you should try galvanism.’’ 
Old woman: “Thank you kindly, mum ; be I to 
swaller it or rub it in?” 


THERE was ap old man who said with a grin: 
I'll spit out my teeth if they ache, 

And then you'll observe me spit ’em all in 
Whenever you give me a cake. 


“Come here, sir, and I will settle with you for 
your impudence yesterday,” said a doting pa- 
rent. ‘No, thank’ee, dad; I have conscientious 
scruples about receiving back pay.” 


A LaDy complaining how rapidly time stole 
away, said, “ Alas, I am near thirty!” ‘Do not 
fret at it, madam, for you will get further from 
that frightful epoch every day.” 


“ How long will it be before you get this work 
done ?’* said a lady to an apprentice, who was 
painting her house, “Well, I don’t know, marm,” 
said he; ‘“‘the boss has just gone to look for 
another job; if he gets it I'll be done to-morrow, 
but if he don’t, I’m afraid it’l] take me all next 
week.”’ , 


Aw Illinois youth invested $1.50 in a New 
York firm to discover ‘‘ How to appear well in so- 
ciety.” The recipe which he received by return 
mail, was short, simple, and easily understood : 
“ Always keep your nose clean, and don’t suck 
more than one finger at a time.’’ 


A LITTLE boy, hearing some one remark that 
nothing was quicker than thought, said: “I 
know something that is quicker than thought.” 
“Well, what is it, Johnny?” asked his pa, 
“Whistling,” said Johnny. ‘When I was in 
school yesterday, I whistled before I thought; 
and got licked for it, too.”’ 


A New Organs dyspeptic, complaining to 
his physician that he “had no appetite for his 
breakfast,’’ was advised to take a walk down to 
the market and eat an orange before his morn- 
ing meal. At the next meeting of the doctor 
and patient, the latter made the same complaint, 
and when asked if he had tried the fruit remedy 
replied, “‘Oh, yes; I went down to the market 
and eat ten oranges, but I had not a bit of appe- 
| tite when I returned.” 
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In this department we give short reviews of such | 


New Books as pudlishers see fit tosend us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis- 


factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers | 
with such information as shall enable them to form | 


an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor us with their recent pudbii- 
cations, especially those related in any way to mental 
and physiological science. Wecan usually supply any 
of those noticed. 





REPORT ON A PRELIMINARY INVESTIGATION of 


the Properties of the Copper-Tin Alloys, made | 


under the Direction of the Committee on Me- 

tallic Alloys, United States Board, to test Iron, 

Steel, and other Metals ; Robert H. Thurston, 

Chairman. 

the Stevens Institute of Technology. 

We are indebted to Prof. R. H. Thurston for 
a copy of this Report, which covers a series of 
experiments bearing upon matters of high im- 
portance to our national industries. These ex- 
periments were so carefully conducted, and with 
such convincing results, that it is thought ‘a 
repetition of the work may never be required,” 
although the experiments form the first sys- 
tematic researches ever made in this department 
of metallic alloys. They have for one very im- 
portant result, the showing that the useful alloys 
occupy but a limited part of the great number 
of combinations in which copper, tin, and zine 
enter. 

Six very beautiful photo-prints illustrate the 
appearance of the different bars of alloy after 
fracture; and there are seventy-six diagrams 
illustrating tests by compressive stress, torsion, 
and strain. From No. 22 to 76 the plates are 
fac-simile autographic strain diagrams, as re- 
corded by a testing machine invented by Prof. 
R. H. Thurston. The volume covers nearly six 
hundred pages, and is a very important contri- 
bution to modern metallurgy. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF LIGHT AND CoLor: includ- 
ing among other things, the Harmonic Laws 
of the Universe, the Etherio-atomic Philosophy 
of Form, Chromo-Chemistry, Chromo-Thera- 

eutics, and the General Philosophy of the Fine 
orces, together with Numerous Discoveries, 

and Practical Applications. Illustrated by 204 

hoto-engravings, and by other colored plates. 

By Edwin D. Babbitt. New York: Babbitt 

& Company. 

A glance at the title impresses one with the 
thought that the author has assumed a grave 
responsibility in coming before the public with 
a volume discussing so many important ques- 
tions. We are prompted at once to inquire: 
Can one man, in his brief life-time, accomplish 
so much in a field involving abstruse and com- 
plex processes as Mr. Babbitt claims? We grant 
that when a man has obtained a clew, he may 


In the Mechanical Laboratory of | 


secure in a brief space very wonderful results, 

and it is possibly so with our author. He claims 
| to have discovered the form and constitution of 
| atoms, and on this discovery, as an indispensable 
basis, to have wrought into a practicable system 
the “‘ Fine Forces” of nature. 

In the opening, the characteristics of harmony 
and diversity in nature are discussed at soine 
length, many familiar illustrations being intro- 
duced to set off what are frequently only axio- 
matic statements. When, however, we reach the 
treatment proper of colors, we find suggestions 
of value to the architect, the artist, the dress- 
maker, and the horticulturist. Mr. Babbitt 
insists that a knowledge of the form of atoms is 
essential to correct scientific knowledge, and 
reasons in behalf of his opinion that the true 
atomic form is an oblate ovoid, ‘‘ which consists 
principally of an immensely elastic spring-work 
of spirals encircled by spirillas of different grades 
which form constant channels of force ;’’ and 
this atom “is an epitome of the universe,having a 
gradation of elliptical and spiral orbits in imita- 
tion of those of the solar system.” 

In his discussions of the constitution of matter 
the author shows not a little research, and his 
numerous quotations and illustrations from emi- 
nent authorities in the different departments 
of physics, contribute a special interest to the 
reading of his book. That the ground covered 
is extensive, will appear from a summary of the 
chapter heads, viz: Harmonic Laws of the 
Universe, Insufficiency of the Present Theories 
of Light and Force, the therio-atomic Philos- 
ophy, the Sources of Light, Chromo-Chemistry, 
Chromo-Therapeutics, Chromo-Culture of Vege- 
table Life, Chromo-Philosophy, Chromo-Dyua- 
mus, or Higher Grade Lights and Forces, 
Chromo-Mentalism, Vision. Thus Mr. Babbitt 
has endeavored in one volume to describe the 
part which light and color play in nature ; their 
effects on vegetable and animal, and to show 
how they may be rendered agencies of good to 
man. Some of his views appear to us as mere 
fancies, without use or purpose, but against 
these we see many suggestions of real value. 
The book is certainly the product of earnest, 
pains-taking labor, and if novel in its plan and 
purpose, it is also interesting for the general 
reader, and far from undeserving of examination 
by the accomplished savan. 


Our Seconv Century. C. F. Deihm, Publisher 
and Proprietor, 27 Union Square, New York. 


This brave and vigorous publication is intend- 
ed to supplant the mawkish sentimentality and 
trash, prevalent in many so-called family papers. 
It is brimful of patriotism, but ignores party 
politics. There is a hearty strength in it, in- 
dicating that its editor has sound sleep, good 
digestion, a clear conscience, and freedom from 
debt. Mrs. Deihm will be remembered as the 
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originator of the ‘“‘Century Safe,’”? which was 
filled in Washington with interesting articles of 
the time, and closed after an appropriate cere- 
mony, with the understanding that it is not to 
be opened until July 4th, 1976. 


SKEPTICISM; DIVINE REVELATION; AND 
CALL To THE NEw JERUSALEM. 12mo. Pp. 260. 
New York: E. Hazzard Swinney, Publisher. 
This volumo is an appeal in behalf of the Swe- 

denborgian faith. While in the course of bis 

reasoning the author contrasts the views of skepti. 
cism and of Revelation, he aims to show that 
there is a personal God who has revealed Him- 
self as a divine mun, and in the works of creation; 
that the material universe and man have been cre- 
ated from the spiritual world, and all material 
objects and forms are but manifestations of affec- 
tions and thoughts primarily from God. Hence, 

a science of correspondences between spiritual 

and natural things exists, and of this science 

Swedenborg was the leading modern exponent. 
The last chapter is given to a sketch of that 

eminent man, and of his work in behalf of science 

and religion. The author says that we are now in 

a new and endless age, and cites passage after 


passage from the New Testament to support his | 


view, taking, however, their significance to be 
spiritual, and not literal. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Roprnson’s EpitoMe oF LITERATURE, pub- 
lished in Philadelphia, has been purchased by 
the Literary World, Boston, and will hereafter 
be merged in that journal. 


TRIAL OF JoHN BARLEYOORN, ALIAS STRONG 
Drink, by the Rev. F. Beardswell, is a pam- 
phlet of 33 pages, just published by the National 
Temperance Society. It is entertaining, indeed, 
very well adapted to use as an exercise for the 
winter evening among young people. Not a 
little of truth is inculcated.. Price 10 cents, or 
$1 per dozen. 


Tue SaBpBaTu-ScHoot TEACHER’S QUARTERLY. 
Published by David C. Cook, Chicago, 11. Con- 
taining lessons for use in the Sunday-school; 
and several hymns with tunes; besides sugges- 
tions for the use of teachers. 


CATALOGUE OF THE UNIVERSITY oF NorRTH 
CAROLINA, 1878-79. 

We are pleased to notice that this old institu- 
tion at Chapel Hill is alive and vigorous. Its 
departments are numerous and well sustained. 


Home ProrecTion Manuva: containing an 
argument for the Temperance ballot for woman, 
and how to obtain it, as a means of home pro- 





tection ; also constitution and plan of work for 
State and W. C. T. Unions. By Frances E. 
Willard, President of the Ills. W. C. T. U. 

This excellent manual is replete with sugges- 
tions for entering into the vigorous prosecution 
of temperance reform. It seems to us that the 
women of America are thoroughly alive to the 
baneful influence of the rum-demon, and are 
determined to cast him out. Miss Willard offers 
this manual for gratuitous distribution at present. 
It can be obtained from J. N. Stearns, Publish- 
ing Agent, National Temperance Society, New 
York, by inclosing to him a blue stamp. 


Jonn Sav’s Descriptive CaTaLocuE, No. 7: 
of autumn and other bulbous flower roots for 
the autumn of 1879. 


MONTHELY WEATHER REVIEW, July and Au- 
gust. 

The chief signal officer desires that we should 
know that the four charts based upon inter- 
national meteorological observation, issued with 
this review, have been specially prepared under 
American auspices. They give a true synopsis, 
in effect, a photograph of the atmosphere and its 
conditions at the instant. These observations 
are known as “simultaneous observations,” 
being taken at the same time by day and night, 
on land and at eea. They are characteristic of 
the work of the American Signal-Office, and are 
of exceedingly high importance commercially. 


THompson’s Bank-NoTE aND COMMERCIAL 
Reporter. Current numbers received. 


* 
V5GETARIANISM : 2 Radical Cure for Intemper- 


ance. By Harriet P. Fowler. 
L. Holbrook & Co. 

The author has seen fit to collate data on this 
topic, and prepare the neat pamphlet which lies 
before us. The subject is not so new that it 
does not lack strong advocates ; and Miss Fowler 
discusses it both from the point of view of phys- 
iology, and that of logic. The constituents of 
leading articles of farinaceous food are furnished, 
to show their nutritive properties. Effort ex- 
pended in the direction indicated by this treatise 
is not likely to be lost, being reformatory in 
respect to the dietetic habits of socicty, as well 
as in respect to practices essentially vicious and 
destructive to body and mind. 


New York: M. 


Tos. Lzop. Sticer, of Zurich, Switzerland, 
sends us an interesting lithographic sheet 
containing about two hundred portraits of the 
members of the Federal Government, and of the 
National Legislature. Their heads and faces 
indicate great intelligence and force of character. 
The interests of a nation are safe under the 
supervision of such men. 





